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Chronicle 


The War.—The great event of the week was the final 
and complete check of the Austrian offensive from 
Montello to the sea along the Piave. As last week’s re- 

view closed the Italians had wrested 

*4, the initiative from the enemy and 

p.m.-July 1, a.m. : i . 

were pushing the fighting along the 
entire front, but particularly along the Piave. The river 
was in flood. The pontoon bridges on which large bodies 
of Austrian troops had crossed to the west bank of the 
stream were nearly all swept away, leaving these forces 
completely isolated and out of touch with their supply 
trains. After a fruitless attempt to provide them with 
food and ammunition by airplane, they had to retire. 
The line of retreat lay along the points indicated in our 
last chronicle, Montello, Nervesa, Fagare, Musile and 
Capo Sile to the sea. At Montello the Austrians were 
grouped in large masses and the capture of this dominant 
position allowed the Italian artillery full play. The enemy 
losses were particularly severe at this point. 

From Montello southward, the Italian pressure con- 
tinued. On the Montello-Capo Sile line where the 
enemy had not crossed so far west as they had been able 
to do at Montello itself and below Capo Sile, the 
Austrians were in a dangerous position with the river 
close to their backs. Their position was made still more 
hazardous by the capture of Montello itself. This high 
plateau commands the lowlands to the south and the 
moment its eastern extremity was occupied by the Italians 
the Austrian right flank was endangered. On this front, 
with only a few bridgeheads for the passage of the re- 
treating Austrians and a consequent congestion still 
greater than that east of Montello, the losses to the enemy 

“were heavy. After this section had been cleared, the 
Italians began to operate on the region below Capo Sile. 
They first struck at the defenses of San Dona di Piave 
where the river leaves its old bed for the new. The 
Austrians had pushed their lines westward several miles 
beyond San Dona, crossing the Fossetta Canal at Meolo 
and running along the canal to Fossalta. This section 
was cleared of enemy troops after hard fighting at 
Musile, and the Italian positions were restored to their 
original lines behind the river bed. At Capo Sile the 
Italians established a bridgehead on the eastern bank of 
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the river, and sent some cavalry in pursuit of the fleeing 
Austrians but they do not seem to have followed up the 
movement in force, and the enemy, at one time in im- 
minent danger of capture, made good their retreat. On 
the Asiago Plateau the Italians supported by French and 
British troops captured Austrian positions on Monte de 
Val Bella, taking 800 prisoners. Amidst the conflicting 
rumors with regard to the extent of the losses on both 
sides in the Piave offensive, it is almost impossible to 
come to a definite conclusion. Rome claims that the 
losses to the enemy amounted in all to 270,000, among 
these being 20,000 prisoners. Dr. Wekerle, the Hun- 
garian Premier, admits Austrian losses up to 100,000 in 
all, among these 8,000 prisoners, while he affirms that the 
Austro-Hungarians took 50,000 prisoners. While the 
Italian victory is not a decisive one and still leaves the 
Austro-Hungarian troops in a position to renew the of- 
fensive, it has been a severe and unexpected blow to the 
enemy. 

In spite of local successes in the territories occupied by 
the British, French and American troops the situation in 
France remains practically unchanged. The French suc- 
cessfully carried out a vigorous at- 
tack south of the Aisne in the loop 
formed by the Laversine Ravine. 
Here the ravine twists between the villages of Laversine 
and Dommiers, its southern part skirting Compiegne 
Forest. At this point the French straightened out their 
lines. Attacking south of Amblény they swept up to the 
high ground north of Cutry, almost entirely cleared the 
Forest of the enemy and occupied Hill 150, a small cir- 
cular elevation on the edge of the Forest. They took 
over 1,000 prisoners and in some places advanced their 
lines over a mile in depth. The ground gained is con- 
sidered of great strategic value. South of the Ourcq 
they captured at Antoc the crests situated between Mos- 
loy and Passy-en-Valois, advancing 800 yards on a tw%- 
mile front. 

The British attack was launched in French Flanders 
along the Hazebrouck salient, whose apex rests on the 
La Bassée Canal, south of Merville. The British at- 
tacked north of Merville and drove nearly a mile into 
the German lines. The British advance, which pushed as 
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far as the Plate Becque River, past L’Epinette and Verte 
Rue, is of great importance as it threatens the German 
positions south of Merville. 

Continuing their operations of last week northwest of 
Chateau-Thierry on the Marne, the Americans cleared 
the enemy from Belleau which dominates the village of 
Torcy. In their advance they captured several hundred 
prisoners. At Cantigny also they reached the enemy’s 
lines and gained important ground. 


Canada.—The disgraceful night raid on the Jesuit 
novitiate in Guelph is still the subject of much discus- 
sion on the part of the Protestant ministers whose false 

statements were the occasion of the 
The Midnight Raid proceedings. After the Jesuits of 

St. Stanislaus novitiate, had retired 
for the night, Assistant Provost Marshal Macauley 
threw an armed cordon around the building and thus 
fortified entered the house with his fellow-inquisitors. 
The rector of the invaded institution wrote to General 
Mewburn, the Minister of Militia, a letter in which are 
found these passages : 


Captain Macauley assured the A. G. that there had been no 
friction of any kind. This is true in the sense that on our part 
he met throughout with unfailing courtesy; that the delay caused 
in the beginning, due to his failure to show proper written au- 
thorization, was qualified by the assurance of our readiness to 
comply under proper procedure; that we even gave refreshments 
to all his party, most of whom had spent several hours in the 
cold. But it is not true in the sense that we did not most deeply 
feel and resent the opprobrious treatment to which we were so 
unjustly and unjustifiably subjected. 

[t is not for me to say who is to blame for such an unpre- 
cedented manner of acting, but this I will say, that it would be 
hard to devise a clumsier or more exasperating manner of ex- 
torting information which a polite letter or visit would have 
readily elicited, than that of bringing a posse of armed men from 
London to Guelph to a peaceable religious house. 

This morning, when Captain Macauley called, he seemed at 
pains to minimize the events of last night. He excused himself 
for the number of men he had brought with him from London on 
the plea that he did not know what violence he might have to 
contend with. This is almost on a par with the disappointed 
credulity of those searchers who poked into the alcoves of the 
dormitories, and even into the latrines, and were amazed to 
find only bareness and simplicity where they hoped to raise 
startling mysteries. 

It is thanks to the Hon, Minister of Justice and to the 
prompt and courteous intervention of Major-General Ashton 
that a very painful situation was somewhat softened and a much 
more critical situation averted. A repetition of such an indig- 
nity would be bad for the country at large. Is it too much to 
hope that those who have such large discretionary powers as 
those enjoyed by the provost marshals should be possessed of at 
least ordinary consideration and tact, and not permit them- 
selves to become in any way the instruments of bigotry? 

It is not intended that this letter should see publication. The 
same motives that prompted us to endure with patience what 
we considered unjust and high-handed treatment, rather than to 
create a scene, prompt us now to withhold from the press any- 
thing of a nature to excite public opinion. If, however, untrue 

and defamatory accounts of the events complained of should be 
circulated it may become necessary to publish this letter, adding, 
if need be, some further details. 
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Incidents of this nature become known very rapidly, and so 
strange a proceeding could soon be reported not only in Canada, 
but also in the United States and elsewhere, causing a great deal 
of ill-feeling and possibly religious strife, which at all times is 
most deplorable, but especially when the exigencies of war de- 
mand a closely united people. 


I am, sir, yours very respectfully, 
H. Bourgus, S.J. 


The General’s reply reads: 


Am just in receipt of your letter of the 8th inst. on my re- 
turn to Ottawa, and words can’t express to you my deep regret 
of the action taken by the deputy provost-marshal, Captain 
Macauley, on the evening of the 7th. My attention was called 
to this matter on my arrival in Ottawa this a. m., and I find 
that my A.G. has taken immediate action for a most thorough 
investigation, and if the facts are as stated in your letter, which, 
of course, I do not doubt, I can assure you that the error in 
judgment committed by this officer will be dealt with in a proper 
way, as I will not tolerate any such action on the part of any 
military officer as far as the operation of the Military Service 
Act is concerned. As I have already stated, I deeply regret this 
occurrence, and I thank you for your frank letter. 

The question of liability for military service of any of your 
students is a matter that is now being considered by the Depart- 
ment of Justice. 

Believe me, yours faithfully, 


(Signed) MeEwsurn, 
The Rev. H. Bourque, Rector of St. Stanislaus Novitiate. 


Shortly after this Macauley was transferred from 
London to Winnipeg, and according to the Toronto 
Evening Telegram a high official in speaking of the trans- 
fer said: 

It was perfectly proper to make investigation to ascertain if 
the institution contained any men eligible for military service. 
It is a different thing to “raid” the place, at night, surround it 
and make a demonstration in force when there was no need for 


it. We wish to stand by our men, but do not wish to encourage 
dragooning. 


The three novices arrested by the raiders were found 
not liable for service and were, as a consequence, re- 
leased. In the Government’s opinion two at most of 
the men at St. Stanislaus fell under the M.S. A. Their 
rector answers this contention as follows: 

I have wired to Major-General Ashton at Ottawa the particu- 
lars in each case, and I have no hesitation in stating the contents 
of the message. John O’Holloran is an American citizen born 
in 1897. He came to our institution from St. Paul, and brought 
papers showing that he had properly registered with the U. S. 
Government, and also carried an exemption card for religious 
reasons. 

John Holland was a clergyman before entering the novitiate, 
and was tonsured by the Rt. Rev. Bishop Dowling in St. Mary’s 
Cathedral, Hamilton, on September 9, 1917. There is no doubt 
that he is exempted under clause five of the M. S. A. 


The preachers who had put on their list of fugitive 
Jesuits a discharged soldier, who was at one time a 
laborer about the place, continue in their unblushing 
effrontery despite Macauley’s minute search. Brother 
Palmer thinks that the Government has not all the facts 
and the papers. After announcing that Messrs. Gordon 
of the Baptist Church, Palmer of the Presbyterian 
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Church, Christie of the Dublin Street Methodist Church, 
Pearson of the Norfolk Street Methodist Church, Wyle 
of the Disciples and Spence of the Congregational 
Church, would treat of the matter on Sunday, make the 
significant statement that “ A large number of people are 
expected to attend Sabbath services tomorrow.” The 
Rev. Mr. Spence is indignant at General Mewburn’s apol- 
ogy. “It would be a long time before an official of the 
Government would apologize to us, if a military police- 
man stopped any one of us and asked to see our papers,” 
he declared. Bro. Palmer has a curse for the Hierarchy. 
Naturally the Montreal Star finds a tinge of creedal 
prejudice back of the agitation. 

The Montreal Gazette pays its compliments to the 
“ultra-Protestant”’ press and declares that the nasty 
affair is a base attack on the Minister of Justice who has 
done valiant service for the Dominion. Fanatics, it 
would appear, are trying to oust him from office. The 
most valuable testimony of all comes from Lt.-Col. 
Machin, D.S.O., an Anglican in religion, English by 
birth, Director of the Military Service Branch of the De- 
partment of Justice. After praising the spirit of the 
Province of Quebec and the impartiality of the Minister 
of Justice he says: 

Further, as an Anglican, I desire to protest as emphatically as 
I know how against the brutal treatment meted out to the Jesuit 
College at Guelph, and to say that the men who were responsible 
for that action ought to be made to realize that when they are 
indulging in personal spite they are risking at this time, possibly 
the most critical time in the Empire's history, strife between re- 
ligious denominations. If they are prepared to accept the re- 
sponsibility of such a grave condition to indulge personal vanity 
then I say they are worse than traitors—they are worse than 
the Huns. 

Speaking off hand, I would say that the greatest number of 
recruits according to religious denomination that have left Can- 
ada for overseas service are, first, the Anglicans; second, the 
Presbyterians; third, the Roman Catholics, and, fourth, the 
Methodists. But according to the shouting, one would think 
that the Methodists of Ontario had done more than any other 
religious denomination. 

I say it advisedly, knowing full well my responsibility in my 
official capacity, and as a member of the Ontario Legislature 
for Kenora, that the greatest menace in the Province of Ontario 
today is the Methodist Church, which seeks to make us the 
most hypocritical people in the Dominion of Canada. 

I told you at the start that I expected to be “ fired,” 
and was prepared for that, but I feel that it is time for some- 
body to make this break. I do not pretend to be more than an 
ordinary citizen, but I do say that after eight months of strenu- 
ous work it breaks one’s heart to see the fool things done to 
start racial and religious strife in Canada rather than to smooth 


things out. 


In conclusion Lt.-Col. Machin remarked that he real- 
ized fully the significance and consequence of his state- 
ment but as a citizen of the Empire, who had served six 
years in Africa and had won both medals in this war he 
felt he had a right to state the truth. 


Ireland.—To the discerning reader the week’s news 
accentuated the strange position in which England finds 
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herself. The Irish papers continued to challenge Lloyd 
George to produce evidence of the 
~ veer * d Com cinn Fein-German plot. Wimborne 
scription 3 Re 
still insisted there was no plot; 
Shortt, Chief Secretary of Ireland, laid bare alleged 
treasonable facts only to be put in a supremely ridiculous 
position by the Premier who, the instant after Shortt had 
sat down, made the amazing and ridiculous admission, in 
the House of Commons, that the evidence was the same 
as that adduced in 1916; it was lost for a time, he de- 
clared, and then recovered. The Irish Bishops are stand- 
ing firm under attacks. Their attitude is illustrated by 
this portion of a letter from Archbishop Harty to the 
Tipperary Guardians: 

We care very little for these attacks so long as we are 
conscious that we have acted rightly towards our country. For 
us the love of our own people far outweighs the abuse lavished 
on us by people whose names have long been linked with in- 
justice to Ireland. We trust that the world’s verdict will justly 
appraise the action of the Bishops, priests, and people of Ireland 
in this new chapter which has been added to the story of our 
race. We are confident that history will see in our united efforts 
the true interpretation of the rights of nations, small and great, 
to determine their own destinies. 

Several other Bishops spoke in the same strain, includ- 
ing Cardinal Logue. The Hierarchy has been at pains 
to deny once again that its action was prompted by the 
Holy See and Cardinal Gasparri sent this note to the 
Catholic Union of Great Britain in answer to its protest 
against the Bishops: 

In acknowledging the receipt of the resolutions passed by the 
Catholic Union of Great Britain, at the meeting of April 30, 
which have been forwarded to me with your letter of May 2, I 
beg to observe that the Holy See, as his Eminence, Cardinal 
Logue, has already stated publicly, had no part whatever in the 
action taken by the Irish Bishops concerning the law of con- 
scription, and received the first intimation of the manifesto of 
the Bishops on April 27, eight days after its publication. 

Meantime opposition to conscription is growing 
stronger each day. On June 15 the defense fund 
amounted to £230,000, and what is more remarkable still 
the agitation has reached unexpected quarters. For 
instance, at the Presbyterian General Assembly Dr. 
Osborne declared that the application of conscription 
would bring hideous results and Dr. Armour said, “ It 
was not sure that there are not more people in the 
[Presbyterian] Church against conscription than for it.” 
An extraordinary pilgrimage of Protestant women, led 
by Mrs. Stopford Green, the wife of the historian, ap- 
proached Christ Church Cathedral, Dublin, to pray 
against the enactment of the draft. Finding the church 
locked, the ladies knelt on the ground, in a downpour of 
rain. Throughout the whole county the women are tak- 
ing an active part in the agitation, even the Sisters having 
signed pledges of protest. A few figures quoted at ran- 
dom from the Dublin Weekly Freeman and the J/rish 
Weekly Independent will show how widespread the 
movement is. In Dublin, up to June 15, 40,000 women 
had signed the pledge not to replace the drafted men, 
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in Bray 800, in Drogheda 2,000, in Limerick 700, in Tip- 
perary 3,000, in Derry 5,000, in Clondalkin 700, in 
Maynooth 200, in Arklow 1,200, in Kilkenny 1,500, in 
Castlebridge 200, in Columcille 400, in Ballymahon 1,000, 
in Ballinasloe 800, in Boyle 300 and so on throughout the 
entire country. Add to this the fact that rural councils 
and associations of all kinds are putting out resolutions 
of protest and some idea of present conditions can be had. 
Our own country has not been altogether free from the 
agitation. The Irish Fellowship Club of Chicago has 
petitioned Mr. Wilson to point out to Great Britain that 
its attitude towards Ireland is injuring the cause of the 
Allies and on June 28, 2,500 Irish of New York passed 
these resolutions: 

Wuereas, The English Government has deported the present 
leaders of the Irish people out of their own country and has 
imprisoned them in England, where they are held incommuni- 
cado, on alleged charges for which there is not a shadow of 
foundation; and 

Wuereas, This action of the English Government is but part 
of the persistent policy that England has always pursued to 
crush the Irish people and deny them their independence, and 
is aimed at this time in particular to misrepresent them in the 
eyes of the world, and if possible alienate the sympathy that all 
liberty-loving people have on their behalf; be it 

Resolved, That we, Irish citizens of New York, in mass meet- 
ing assembled, condemn this wanton act of cruelty and injustice 
against a people who are rightly Struggling to be free, and that 
we call upon the United States Government, not alone in the 
interests of Ireland, but for its own interests as well, to demand 
of England that these Irish men and women be at once restored 
to their liberty, and that the Irish people, in accordance with 
the principles for which President Wilson says we are carrying 
on the war, be permitted at once to determine by a plebiscite 
of the whole adult population of Ireland what form of govern- 
ment they shall live under; and be it further 

Resolved, That we congratulate the united Irish people on the 
splendid fight they are making against conscription, and we 
pledge them in their struggle for independence our utmost 
sympathy and support. 


Russia.—Telegraphing under date of June 14, the 
Petrograd correspondent of the London Times an- 
nounced that the capital is suffering severely from the 
lack of food. For two or three days 
at a time no bread is distributed, dried 
pot-herbs being the staple of life. He 


Petrograd Starving 


describes conditions thus: 


The all-important business here at present is to get enough to 
eat. The exiguous morsels doled out by the Provision Com- 
missariat or otherwise obtained with great difficulty at ruinous 
prices barely suffice to keep body and soul together. Men and 
women frequently succumb and sink down in the street from 
sheer exhaustion. The Novya Viedomosti, putting it strongly, 
says that “hungry citizens seek ravenously among offal and 
rubbish heaps and lick the paste off street posters and placards.” 
Everything of any value that has not been stolen or requisitioned 
is pawned in order to provide food. The waning shop trade is 
gradually going over to street hawkers, many of whom sell sweet 
trifles at unconscionable prices, such as small lumps of sugar 
sufficient for one cup of tea at the Russian equivalent of 50 cents 
each or more. Among these street venders are former officers, 
officials, and ladies from the bourgeois class now undergoing the 


punishment of impoverishment. Almost everything political and 
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military pales into the shade in comparison with this famine, 
which, it must be remembered, connects also with extreme 
scarcity of all raw materials and manufactured articles. The 
consequence is that the economic situation is far more pressing 
than the political troubles. Hundreds of armed workmen dis- 
patched by the Petrograd Commune are prowling around the 
countryside to detect and seize grain and bring it into the fam- 
ishing town. More conflict and bloodshed is expected from 
encounters between these licensed foragers and the unwilling 
peasants, who are not altogether weaponless, 

Finland is also reported to be menaced with famine, 
some 1,700,000 persons now being fed there by the State. 

President Wilson has been formulating the details of 
a plan to relieve Russia. At a Cabinet meeting held June 
25 it transpired that his project does not call for military 
intervention, but aims at the commer- 
cial, industrial and agricultural up- 
building of the country through a 
policy of mutual helpfulness. The plan contemplates 
sending to Russia a commission of distinguished civilians 
empowered to discuss and arrange with Russian repre- 
sentatives measures of cooperation which will restore the 
fallen country. Troops may be sent to give the commis- 
sioners protection and to police territory where local 
governments are set up, but the aid offered is to be chiefly 
economic. The Russians will be helped to restore their 
-griculture and commerce. The commission would 
undertake to furnish farming machinery and implements, 
and to exchange the produce of the land for American 
goods. Business and industrial leaders, rather than 
diplomats and soldiers, it is understood, are to have 
charge of these relief measures. 

Alexander F. Kerensky, formerly Premier of Russia, 
surprised the world by suddenly appearing in England 
on June 27, on his way to America, and addressing the 

Labor Conference in London. He 
Kerensky’s Coming is strongly in favor of Allied inter- 

vention, but not by any one Allied 
Power, and is convinced that the Russian military forces 
will eventually take a leading part in driving out the 
Germans. At present he sees large elements in the “ re- 
actionary parties” turning to Germany as their only 
salvation from the Bolsheviki. Kerensky is also reported 
to have said: 

All classes of Russians strongly protest now against the 
tyranny that again reigns in Russia. To my astonishment some 
very serious European political men consider Bolshevism as 
democratic, although it has abolished freedom of speech, made 
human life the easy prey of every red guardsman and has made 
an end of all institutions of self-government. 

Every Russian who refuses to recognize this method of gov- 
ernment is declared a counter-revolutionary. Bolshevism, the 
strength of which mainly lies in the disorganization of the 
worn-out masses of soldiers, was merely the vanguard of 
triumphing German imperialism. To reach its aim Germany 
must paralyze Russia. 

Various rumors that came last week about the 
assassination of the ex-Czar and about the overthrow 
of the Bolshevist Government at Moscow lack confirma- 


tion. 


American Aid for 
Russia 
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Prohibition and Alcoholism 


MicHAEL Kenny, S. J. 


the Ecclesiastical Review: “I make this predic- 

tion, that at no very distant date Protestant bigotry 
will recognize in Prohibition a means of prohibiting the 
Mass.” We have seen his prediction verified. Heathen, 
Moslem and heretic everywhere converged on the Mass 
the multiple ingenuities of their war on Catholicism and 
our Colonies followed their example. But at the birth of 
the United States, the Mass came forth as by miracle 
from its hiding places to be offered continuously to His 
Name, from the rising to the setting of our sun, under 
the labarum of liberty. Bigots, impelled by fanatic ignor- 
ance or Masonic “ enlightenment ” attacked it at times as 
by demoniac instinct, but the free spirit of our laws and 
people rendered open assault hopeless of success. Then 
commenced a flanking movement which would seem to 
be the cleverest maneuver ever engineered by the enemies 
of Christ. Hosts were enrolled for Prohibition who 
would never have rallied for persecution; Methodist and 
Baptist bigotry soon voiced their recognition of its potent 
aid; Masonry, which was cradled in a tavern and pres- 
cribed spirits for its meetings, often notoriously exceeding 
the prescription, suddenly discovered the new “ light” 
that “alcohol is the Outlaw” (New Age, February, 
1918) ; and so the movement waxed towards the climax, 
when lo! it would eliminate the Mass automatically by 
the insidious implication of a phrase. 

This implication lurks also in the National Amendment. 
Catholics know by faith that what the priest consumes in 
the sacrificial act of the Mass.is no longer wine; but 
to the vast majority who have not this faith it is a 
“ beverage.” Surely the devil is not stupid if, despairing 
of destroying God, he would destroy God’s image in 
man’s soul, and in aid thereto cut off His greatest econ- 
omy of grace, the life of the soul, by preventing God’s 
physical presence in the Eucharist. It is not likely that 
the Supreme Court will hold valid a law prohibitive of a 
worship coeval with Christianity and practised freely in 
this land from our birth as a nation, a law that over a 
sixth of our population and a third of our armed defend- 
ers should in conscience repudiate; and the likelihood 
is lessened by the influence of the Oklahoma decision on 
State and Federal interpretation. 

But even when sacramental wine is declared exempt of 
Prohibition laws, an insidious influence remains. Christ 
constituted wine a necessary element to continue His 
Atonement and perpetuate His physical presence among 
men. To many, if not most, absolute Prohibition carries 
the implication that this alcoholic element is an odious 
and evil thing, stamped as such by national reprobation. 


é HREE years ago Father Julian Johnston wrote in 


But such an element, banned and accursed of the nation, 
is precisely that which Catholics select for their most 
sacred rite of adoration. The further reaches of this logic 
may spell wrath and hate and persecution. Hence, were 
sacramental wine made safe, the fight would not be over. 
It were wise to forestall it now by preventive measures 
that is, by combating Prohibition in itself and in its 
causes. Not only as a menace to the Mass, but as an 
easy avenue to the tyranny of governmental interference 
in whatsoever private and personal activity, Prohibition 
is itself far more dangerous than the multiple evils it 
aims to eradicate. But these are real evils. As Catholics 
and citizens we should be the first to give them battle; 
and we have been remiss. If, at the time and in the 
spirit of the Third Baltimore Council, we had established 
a constructive citizen movement to eliminate, by legal 
enactment and enlightened public opinion, those abuses 
of alcohol which make Prohibition’s program plausible, it 
would not now be threatening to undermine the fabric 
of our religious and civil liberties. Even now such action 
should prove a healthy and helpful influence. 

Prohibition is no preventive. It has already multiplied 
the making and distribution of bad ‘whiskies, and of drugs, 
as alcoholic and more poisonous, and therewith the im- 
morality and contempt of authority that such practices 
are wont to beget. “ Throw nature out through the 
door, ’twill come back through the window ”; and always 
worse than it went. But even were Prohibition a pre- 
ventive it would have to be rejected on the triple ground, 
that it is a religious, a scientific, and a constitutional 
heresy. Prohibition’s fundamental doctrines are: (1) 
That alcohol is necessarily evil, in itself, or in its effect, 
or in both; (2) That it is always physically injurious, 
or, at least, never beneficial; (3) That the State has the 
right to invade hearth and home and every avenue of 
liberty to prevent the making and taking of alcoholic 
beverages. These doctrines are false. 

The use of wine is frequently commended, and is sacri- 
ficially commanded, in the Old Testament, and its abuse 
only, as St. Epiphanius wrote against the Encratites, is 
condemned. The New Testament enlarges the commend- 
ation. Christ our Lord not only made wine essential to 
His perpetual Sacrifice, not only miraculously provided 
“good wine” for a wedding feast, but He drank Him- 
self of the wine presented Him, and He condemned 
equally both pharasaical extremes on the liquor question : 
“ John the Baptist came neither eating bread nor drinking 
wine, and you say: he hath a devil. The Son of Man is 
come eating and drinking, and you say: behold a man 
who is a glutton and a drinker of wine, a friend of pub- 
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licans and sinners.”” Hence, the Church, which condemns 
intemperance as a vice, has branded the teaching of the 
Encratites and Manicheans, that wine is inherently evil, 
as a heresy. St. John Chrysostom, as is his wont, speaks 
as pertinently to the twentieth century as to the fourth: 


I hear many cry when these deplorable excesses happen: 
“ Would there were no wine!” Folly and madness! When other 
men sin you find fault with the gifts of God. What an insan- 
ity is this! Is it the wine that causes this abuse? No, it is 
not the wine, but the intemperance of those who take an evil 
delight in it. Cry rather, “ Would to God there were no drunk- 
enness, no luxury”; but if you shout, “ Would there were no wine,” 
you should add, “ Would there were no iron,” because of the 
murderers; “ Would there were no night,” because of the thieves ; 
“Would there were no light,” because of the informers; “ Would 
there were no women,” because of adulteries. In this way you 
might destroy everything. This, he continues, is a satan- 
ical mode of reasoning. 


and having shown that wine is given to produce joy and 
health and to remedy disease, he adds: “ God honors you 
with the gift; why do you dishonor yourself with the 
excess thereof?” 

From the teachings of the Scriptures and the Church 
on the use and abuse of alcoholic beverages, it follows 
that Prohibition is also a scientific heresy, for truths of 
religion and science, emanating from the same source, 
cannot be contradictory. The last word of medical 
science is quite in harmony with St. John Chrysostom. 
Prohibitionists in Great Britain, as with us, were first 
in the field with their favorite prescription “to win the 
war”; but the expert Committee appointed to examine 
the question, reported that the moderate use of alcoholic 
beverages should be permitted and provided to workers 
and fighters, precisely in order “ to win the war.” So it 
was ordered. This policy was strengthened by the great 
medical authority of Sir James Crichton-Browne, who, 
in a monograph remarkable for literary charm as well as 
scientific value, reviews with admirable poise the good 
and evil, moral and physiological, resulting from the past 
and present use and abuse of alcohol. He shows that the 
chemists who denied Liebig’s assertion of the food value 
of alcohol were deceived by faulty experiments, that mod- 
ern research has proved that alcohol “is undoubtedly a 
genuine food,” that there are good physiological grounds 
“ for the universal employment of fermented beverages,” 
and that these have important alimentary and medicinal 
value. Used moderately and proportionately to needs, 
alcoholic beverages, he insists, promote digestion and as- 
similation, supplement defective dietaries, quicken recu- 
peration of the sick and physically exhausted, and are 
“so eminently useful ” in combating disease and for gen- 
eral therapeutic purposes that “ almost every practitioner 
finds it to be of value in his particular department ” and 
“most sober-minded medical men today admit 
they would feel lost, lamed and impotent if deprived of its 
use.” Noting that ali progressive races have been con- 
sumers of alcohol and the only races that abandoned it, 
the Moslems, fell into intellectual stagnation ; that nature 
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which provides the appetite has been most liberal in 
diverse means of supplying it; that alcohol has proved 
a liberator of energy, a stimulant to individuality, a 
lubricant for the friction and an anodyne for the miseries 
of life, he concludes that its judicious use has been bene- 
ficial intellectually in stimulating the brain, and morally 
in developing the will-power requisite to select and reject 
judiciously. While keenly alive to the dangerous evils 
of its abuse, he is at one with Lord Lister, Gautier, Sir 
James Paget and other eminent medical scientists, that, 

Alcohol has an enormous balance of good to its 
credit. It has thrown down; but it has built up on a far larger 
scale. It is somehow bound up with human destiny. It has 
been abused and subjected to abuse as if it weré possessed by 
a devil; but it still holds its own, and in a multiplicity of ways 
ministers to the well-being and happiness of mankind. Our aim 
should be to avail ourselves of the gracious services it offers 
and to prevent its prostitution. 


The British authority has this to say of Prohibition’s 
constitutional aspect: 

The acquirement of self-control is one of the main objects 
of education, the exercise of it a chief part in the discipline of 
life; and to substitute for it grandmotherly legislation is to 
debilitate human nature and court disaster. There is no danger 
to a lawful government greater than for a well-behaved subject 
to feel himself deprived of his natural rights. 

This danger is aggravated when the good citizen is de- 
prived also of his constitutional rights, and threatened 
with further usurpation. Our Government has specially 
emphasized the principle that men should be free to go 
their own way so long as they trespass not on others’ 
rights. This freedom has been constitutionally secured to 
each State in the control of its domestic affairs, and cus- 
tom has extended it in degree to county, city and town- 
ship. Prohibition would wrest this control in purely do- 
mestic concerns, not only from the local bodies in the 
State, but from the State itself, adding to the national 
Government’s supremacy in interstate relations, suprem- 
acy also in the State’s own internal affairs; and not in 
liquor questions only, but in all. Give to a government of 
centralizing tendencies and multiplying bureaucratic fa- 
cilities, the power to regulate one of the matters within 
State jurisdiction, and you give it a foothold for regulat- 
ing all. You are abdicating democracy for absolutism. 
Moreover, the State is, in effect, usurping the rights of 
other States while relinquishing its own. Mississippi and 
Florida or some sectional group may dictate habits and 
conduct to Illinois and New York, and vice-versa. “ Ma- 
jority rule” may alienate inalienable rights, and there is 
no knowing what conduct its unreasoning advocates will 
next assail. In fact, that section, which once with its 
blood championed State rights to prevent the freedom of 
many, is now foremost in renouncing State rights to dim- 
inish the freedom of all. Central control of the States’ 
domestic affairs is a far-reaching constitutional heresy, 
the most perilous to the nation’s destiny of the three here- 
sies which Prohibition embodies. 

But the State has the right and duty to eliminate those 
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elements which are directly promotive of public disorder, 
in so far as they so promote it. Drunkenness, with its 
concomitant and resultant evils, is notoriously such a dis- 
order ; but not all alcoholic beverages tend of their nature 
to produce it. The main cause of drunkenness, as the 
British experts reported, is not beers nor pure wines, but 
the abuse of strong drink or distilled spirits. The natural 
distinction between the two classes should be noted. 
Beers and natural wines have a positive food value, and 
their use constitutes no proximate menace to public 
order ; spirits do constitute such a menace, and their food 
value is indirect and mainly medicinal. These Govern- 
ment should rigidly control in manufacture and distribu- 
tion, and entrust their direction to medical and scientific 
experts. 

The manufacture should be regulated even more care- 
fully than the distribution. Most of the bourbons, ryes, 
etc., advertised as “ pure” are dangerously impure, con- 
taining much fusel-oil and other poisonous by-products 
of fermentation. It is these, and not pure ethyl alcohol, 
which usually create the alcoholic appetite that makes in- 
ebriates. Government should see that these toxic poisons 
be absolutely eliminated in distillation and rectification. It 
should also suppress the general practice of manipulating 
wines with alcohol and injurious chemicals, which make 
the product not wine but an alcoholic stimulant; and it 
should extend its watchfulness to the patent medicines, 
scores of which contain more alcohol than spirits and 
strong wines, are more poisonous than the common whis- 
kies, and through drug store and mail order are more 
extensively distributed than either. 

The distribution of pure wines and beers should be in 
proportion to population and entrusted to reputable men, 
who should be under bond to provide no liquors to minors 
or inebriates, to permtit no indecencies of act or word, to 
close on Sundays and observe the hours and other reason- 
able restrictions prescribed. Under such conditions the 
liquor traffic would bring no disgrace on those engaged 
in it. 
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A sound public opinion is a prerequisite for such a 
reformation, and in forming it Catholics must take a lead- 
ing part. Protestantism in swaying from one extreme to 
another has lost the sense of proportion, of comparative 
moral values, of the distinction between use and abuse. 
Catholics, who know, with the philosophy of Catholic 
truth, that temperance and abstinence are begotten of the 
will, not of external compulsion ; that the will should fol- 
low the findings of the intellect and be trained in home 
and school and church to find and follow wisely ; and that 
the command to pluck out your own scandalizing eye 
never warrants your plucking out the eye of your scan- 
dalizing neighbor, should seize on every avenue of intelli- 
gence to instruct their less-favored fellow-citizens on the 
true moral basis of civic rights, duties and forbearances. 
We should teach them that alcohol if thrown out through 
the door of Prohibition will return in a more vicious form 
through the windows of illicit stills and drinking dens and 
drugs. We would do well to circulate such balanced 
studies as Father Johnston’s “ An Aspect of Prohibition,” 
Crichton-Browne’s “ What We Owe to Alcohol,” Mar- 
tin’s “Fallacy of Prohibition,” De Focatiis’ “Main Source 
of Alcoholism,” Rev. Dr. Wasson’s “Religion and Drink,” 
and Hon. Royal Cabell and ex-Senator Bailey’s addresses ; 
which cover the religious, scientific and constitutional 
phases of the question. 

But our best propaganda will be our own example. If 
as Catholics we practise ourselves, and form in our chil- 
dren and dependents that self-control which begets tem- 
perance and abstinence in liquors as in other subjects of 
indulgence; and if as citizens we bring an enlightened 
conscience into politics and business, and thereby enact 
good laws and see that they are kept, such emotional ex- 
travagances as Prohibition will soon settle into sense. In 
the United States Constitution we are heirs to the wisest 
instrument of government that obtains in any great nation 
of our day. It devolves most on Catholics to preserve 
it in the sense and spirit of its founders. If we maintain 
this heritage, it will of itself preserve all our liberties. 


The Decline in the Birth-Rate 


James J. WatsuH, M.D., Ph.D. 


contains a very frank and straightforward dis- 

cussion of one of the most important problems 
facing the world at the present time. It is an authorita- 
tive presentation of “ The Significance of the Declining 
Birth-Rate ” which has been such a marked phenomenon 
of our civilization during the past generation. The dis- 
cussion in question comes from a high authority in the 
field of statistical research. It is the address delivered 
by Mr. Louis I. Dublin, the retiring Vice-President of 


. RECENT reprint from the Congressional Record 


Section I of the “ American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science,” at its last annual meeting. Section I 
is that of “ Social and Economic Science ” and the Vice- 
President of the “ Section” is the elect representative 
of the body of men whom he addressed for the year. 
He confesses quite freely that while the declining birth- 
rate has been the subject of very careful investigation in 
Europe it has received but little scientific attention in the 
United States. Owing to conditions in France, that coun- 
try particularly has been the subject of special studv. 
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Even before the war the question of depopulation had 
become acute there, and with reason, for the birth-rate 
had become lower than the death-rate and the popula- 
tion of France was actually decreasing. 

The whole story is interesting. At the beginning of the 
nineteenth century France was the most populous country 
in Europe, having some 29,000,000 inhabitants. Next 
came the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
with about 18,000,000 inhabitants. The States which now 
comprise the German Empire were all separate entities, 
but taken together they had a population of about 
23,000,000, or over a fourth less than France. At the 
beginning of the twentieth century, however, the situa- 
tion was changed so completely that the German Empire 
headed the list of European countries with a population 
officially estimated at nearly 65,000,000, the United 
Kingdom was second with a population of 45,000,000, 
while France was third with a population of only 
39,000,000. As late as 1860 France was still in the lead 
and had already reached a population of 37,000,000, but 
after that date, for more than a generation, it gained only 
2,000,000 while Germany in the same period almost 
doubled her population. The percentages of popula- 
tions in Europe are still more interesting. In I81I 
France constituted sixteen per cent, that is to say, French- 
men were about one in six of all Europeans. A hundred 
years later the French population was scarcely more 
than one in ten of Europeans. 

A careful classification of French births showed very 
clearly that the decrease in the birth-rate occurred 
mainly in the better-educated or, let us say, better-to-do 
classes. The poor had the largest number and the rich 
the smallest number of children. The order of size of 
the family is invariably the reverse of the order of 
economic conditions. It is sometimes said that the 
reason why the birth-rate has declined everywhere is 
that people have discovered that they are unable to 
afford children. Children are now expensive luxuries 
which only the poor can afford. As a matter of fact the 
people who could well bear the expense refuse to assume 
the burden, not because of economic reasons, but through 
personal selfish excuses. They do not care to devote 
the time required for the rearing of children, they do 
not wish their leisure to be interfered with, they do not 
care to assume obligations that may compel them to 
make any sacrifice of their inclinations or alter their 
individual plan of life. 

It is a popular impression that we ourselves have no 
need for alarm in America. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, the birth-rate in our country before the war was 
lower than the death-rate and depopulation had already 
set in, wherever there was not a large foreign-born ele- 
ment. This was not true throughout the South, but it 
was true throughout the North and even in the West, 
but especially throughout the New England States. The 
Vice-President of the Section on Social and Economic 
Science of the American Association, for instance, quotes 
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the figures which show that in the New England States 
the proportion of the native white stock decreased from 
over fifty-two per cent in 1890 to about forty per cent 
in 1910. In the Middle Atlantic States the same de- 
crease is noted in the twenty years, though not to quite 
the same extent. It is easily understood, therefore, why 
he says that “ A very definite tendency toward depopula- 
tion has already fastened itself upon a large part of the 
native stock of the country.” 

Professor Willcox, an authority on the subject, has 
shown in a recent paper that the number of children 
under five years of age, per thousand women of the 
child-bearing age in this country, has decreased from 
nearly 1,000 to only slightly above 500. In the early 
part of the nineteenth century every woman between 
fifteen and forty-five was on the average represented by 
one child in the next generation. Today she has scarcely 
more thai half a child to replace her. The rate of de- 
cline in the recent decades has been so rapid that Pro- 
fessor Willcox suggests that “If it were continued over 
a period of a century and a half, which is after all a 
comparatively short time in the life of a nation,-there 
would be no children at all at the end of that time.” 
We may think that the problem of depopulation is con- 
fined to the older European countries, and especially to 
highly sophisticated nations like France, but it looms 
directly ahead of us as well. Before the war, when 
birth-control was freely discussed and advocated in 
America, it seemed impossible to understand how selfish 
tendencies in this direction could ever be restrained. 
But now a new value has been given to the child and 
opposition to birth-restriction has been made a patriotic 
issue. 

The Vice-President of the American Association has 
especially dwelt on the fact that the families of college 
graduates, both men and women, have the smallest num- 
ber of children. It is well known that the birth-rate 
among graduates of our two oldest universities is so low 
that were they to receive as students only the sons of 
former graduates they would have a very small and a 
rapidly vanishing number. He emphasizes particularly 
the statistics from the women’s colleges. Less than fifty 
per cent of the graduates of these institutions marry. 
I suppose they are not to be blamed for that. But what 
is more interesting from an ethical standpoint is the 
number of children the graduates of women’s colleges 
have when they do marry. The number of children per 
married graduate of Smith College was a little less than 
one and one-third, of Vassar slightly more than one and 
one-half, of Bryn Mawr one and seven-tenths, and of 
Holyoke one and four-fifths. The ratio of children per 
graduate altogether is less than one, so that the educated 
woman is not replacing herself. 

Another extremely serious feature is that the native- 
born mother does not succeed in raising so many of her 
children as the foreign-born mother. When the statistics 
demonstrating this were first announced from Boston 
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there was some doubt with regard to their genuineness, 
but careful investigation in New York confirmed this 
conclusion drawn from them: that the foreign-born 
mother saves one more out of every seven children 
than does the native-born mother. When one considers 
how ignorant the former often is, and how frequently 
in the past her family has lived upon less than a decent 
living wage, in the midst of the infectious, crowded tene- 
ments, deprived of pure air and skilled care, the con- 
clusion indeed seems almost incredible. Yet the facts 
remain, and they suggest the conclusion that since the 
prime condition in the rearing of children is maternal 
devotion, the native-born woman has failed to perform 
her duty to her offspring. The unnursed child dies 
rather readily and has but a very slight chance for life, 
considering the ills that crowd around the first year of 
its existence. It is many times more dangerous for a 
baby to pass through these than it is for soldiers to pass 
through the wire entanglements “ over there.” 

Reform must come in this important matter or our 
generation will prove to be even more foolish and short- 
sighted than any of its worst defamers has dared to pro- 
claim it.. What is the use of fighting for a country 
wherein men do not expect their children to live? 

The Vice-President of the American Association sug- 
gests that the trouble is with our education. There has 
been no teaching of unselfishness, no inculcation of na- 
tional ideals. The one thing that has been insisted on is 
personal success. Naturally I prefer to quote his own 
words, especially at this time when graduates are ready 
to take up life for themselves: 


Our young people have grown up without a broad outlook on 
life. They have been taught to think in terms of personal con- 
venience and advancement, and not in terms of the common 
good. Democratic education is a failure, if it neglects to make 
provisions for the character of its future citizenship. Our young 
men and women must be taught to realize early that we do 
not live for ourselves; that our intellectual, economic, and 
social advancement must be carried forward, not only as tra- 
dition, but more especially in terms of new, vigorous and worthy 
personalities. Our educational system must make our various 
racial groups conscious of their best traditions and instil de- 
sires to see their better strains strengthened and increased as 
a foundation of the greater democracy of the future. 


He does not hesitate to trace the evil to its true 
source: the individualism which has been such a marked 
characteristic of our recent civilization and which has 
even been proclaimed as an important factor in the evolu- 
tion of the race. Mr. Dublin rightly sees in it the source 
of racial degeneration: 


Individual selfishness is, at bottom, the source of the evil I 
have described. An increasing number of men and women do 
not assume the marital state or, when married, do not raise a 
family of children because they prefer to live better than their 
forbears and to spend more on themselves than would be pos- 
sible if they hd children to raise and educate. Under present 
conditions children are not an economic asset. Restrictive com- 
pulsory education and child-labor laws make children an ex- 
pensive luxury which only the poor can afford. In fact, there 
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is no very good reason, on the score of personal comfort alone, 
why individuals should assume the obligations and _ sacrifices 
which large families entail. Such, indeed, is the logical conclu- 
sion of our growing materialism. Yet the shallowness of this 
attitude must be obvious. Men and women who today are 
rallying to the defense of the country in war time need not be 
reminded that we live not for ourselves, but rather for the 
fuller life of the community. If only the same spirit would ani- 
mate us in times of peace, more would then meet their obliga- 
tion to the State through parenthood. 


The war is illuminating many problems which in the 
selfish times of peace were settled entirely in terms of 
individual comfort and ease. It is indeed possible for 
an all-wise and all-powerful God to bring good out of 
what at first seemed to be an almost unmixed evil. The 
revolution in social-thinking alone is sufficient to show 
how much profit can come for humanity out of physical 
suffering and conflict. Birth-control now stands revealed 
in its moral and physical degeneracy, as an evil for the 
nation and the race. France today is profoundly regret- 
ting her unborn millions. The moral regeneration she 
has experienced will create new conditions within her 
when the war is past. America, too, must search her 
soul if she would keep this glorious country for the de- 
scendants of the men who now aré fighting so bravely 
to make the world safe for democracy, and not leave it 
as an inheritance to future immigrants. 


Ht 


$ 
rmy Statistics of the Civil War 


Tuomas F. MEEHAN 


NUMBER of America’s subscribers recently re- 
ceived the following document through the mails: 


Wuo Dip THE DESERTING DURING THE CivIL WAR? 

In reply to the boasts so freely made by Roman Catholic edi- 
tors and orators that the Irish fought the battles of the civil 
war and saved the Nation, the following document, received 
from Washington, is here given: 

Whole number of troops engaged in the Northern Army, 
2,128,200; natives of the United States, 1,625,267; Germans, 180,- 
817; Irishmen, 144,221; British (other than Irish), 90,040; other 
foreigners, 87,855. 

The desertions were as follows: Natives of the United States, 
5 per cent; Germans, 10 per cent; Irish Catholics, 72 per cent; 
British (other than Irish), 7 per cent.; other foreigners, 6 per 
cent. . 

In other words, of the 144,000 Irishmen that enlisted 104,000 
deserted, and it is reliably stated that most of these desertions 
occurred after the recognition of the Confederacy by the Pope. 

It is also a fact that of the 5 per cent of the native Ameri- 
cans rated as deserters, 45 per cent of the 5 per cent were Roman 
Catholics. 


’ 


When a copy of these “ statistics” was presented last 
week for verification at the Adjutant General’s office in 
Washington a weary chief-clerk sadly remarked : “ What! 
Is that old thing up again? Why I know enough Irish- 
men right here in Washington who have been through 
the Civil War to give the lie to that assertion.”” Then 
he went to a nearby drawer and from it produced a 
printed copy of an official memorandum, prepared by 
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the Record and Pension Office of the War Department, 
to answer this question about “ statistics,” which keeps 
bobbing up persistently. This printed answer has been 
performing service in the cause of historical truth since 
July 15, 1898. It reads as follows: 


MEMORANDUM 


RELATIVE TO THE NUMBER AND NATIVITY OF DESERTERS FROM THE 
Unrtrep States ARMY DuRING THE WAR OF THE REBELLION 


The actual number of desertions from the United States Army 
during the late civil war is unknown, but it has been estimated 
by this office, from the best data obtainable, that the number 
of actual deserters at large at the close of the war (making 
due allowance for those incorrectly reported as deserters) was 
117,247. ; 

Many charges of desertion have been removed by the War 
Department on the ground of manifest error in the record, and 
under the acts of July 5, 1884, May 17, 1886, and March 2, 1889, 
and the acts amendatory thereof. No record has been kept 
showing the number of cases in which the charge of desertion 
has been removed by the War Department, and it would be im- 
possible to determine that number, even approximately, without 
examining the records of the Department from the war period 
to the present time, and this, of course, is impracticable with the 
limited clerical force available. 

The whole number of soldiers of any given nativity in the 
service during the War of the Rebellion is not known, and it is 
impossible from any data yet prepared to make even an approxi- 
mately correct statement of the number or percentage of de- 
serters of any given nativity. 

When it is understood that the War Department is the sole 
custodian of the records of the armies in service during the late 
war, and that it has never made a statement or estimate of the 
number of deserters of any particular nativity during the war, it 
will be seen that published statements showing the number or 
per cent of deserters by nativity are entitled to no credence 


whatever. 

From the same official sources of the Record and 
Pension Office another memorandum has been issued 
in regard to the nativity of soldiers in the United States 
army during the War of the Rebellion. This document 
declares: “No compilation has ever been made by this 
Department showing the nativity of the whole number 
of men accepted for military service during the late Civil 
War.” 

It notes, however, that the Provost Marshal General’s 
Bureau and the Chief Medical Purveyor have some tables 
of this character in their respective reports, and of these 
tables the Record and Pension Office memorandum 
observes : 


“It is proper to add that no satisfactory or reliable deduc- 
tions can be made by applying the ratios obtained from either 
of these compilations to the total number of men serving in the 
army, as the examinations referred to were only made during 
the last two years of the war, and include both those accepted 
and those rejected. 

Dr. Benjamin A. Gould, who was the Actuary to the 
United States Sanitary Commission from July, 1864, 
to the end of the war in 1865, published a bulky volume, 
the “ Statistical” compilation of the “ Sanitary Memoirs 
of the War of the Rebellion, Collected and Published by 
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the U. S. Sanitary Commission.” (The Cambridge 
Press, 1869.) In this he devotes Chapter XI to the 
topic of the nativities and nationalities of the soldiers, 
and from the figures he gives writers of a certain class 
draw most of their assertions. Those who write in good 
faith give Dr. Gould’s own opinion about his statistics. 
Other writers merely use the figures to bolster the lies 
they have so industriously invented. 

When Dr. Gould came to compile his book he found, 
as the War Department’s official memorandum printed 
above states, that there were no records made of the race, 
nativity or religion of the soldiers. In order to over- 
come, as far as possible, this deficit, he says he sent out 
a series of questions to about 1,000 commanders of regi- 
ments and received some 350 answers. From these he 
makes his “apparent estimates,” figures, which in the 
absence of actual records, receive scant recognition in 
these days of exact historical science. Dr. Gould’s own 
words, supplementing the statements of the War De- 
partment, best fix the historical authority of his book, 
and incidentally the quality of all the bogus statistics 
regarding the Union troops in circulation now, and since 
this peculiar Know-nothing and A. P. A. industry began 
its libels on the loyalty of one of the most important 
sections of the citizens of the Republic. Here is what is 
set forth in Dr. Gould’s book: 

At almost every stage of our inquiries it becomes desirable to 
obtain tolerably close information concerning the general sta- 
tistics of the volunteer army. For obvious reasons no 
accurate knowledge can be _ obtained. The materials 
available for forming a trustworthy estimate of the nativities 
and even the nationality of our soldiers have been very meagre 
and estimated by different persons at different times have varied 
to an almost incredible extent (p. 15). 

Then, after explaining how he had used the results of 
his questionnaire-method in working out the “ approxi- 
mate judgment ” and “ reasonable inference ” he arrived 
at, Dr. Gould is honest enough to declare (p. 26): 


As it is clearly out of the question to form any trustworthy 
numerical estimate of this mode of estimation, it seems the bet- 
ter course to give the resultant figures after calling attention to 
this source of inaccuracy in the inference. 


With all the resources of the War Department placed 
at his disposal Dr. Gould could make no better showing 
than this. Moreover the statistics he actually gives, in- 
accurate and even ridiculous as they are, give absolutely 
no color to the accusations made against the Irish of the 
Civil War. Finally there is no better proof of the igno- 
rance or bad faith exhibited by the accusation than the 
statement that “ most of these desertions occurred after 
the recognition of the Confederacy by the Pope,” for 
even school children know that the Pope did not recog- 
nize the Confederacy. It is one of the consolations of 
these attempts to impeach the loyalty of the Catholics 
of the United States that a most prominent feature in 
them is always a self-starting accelerator for the nearest 
entrance to the domain of Ananias. 
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New Light on the Early Persecutions 


A. HILLIARD ATTERIDGE 


NHE stress of the war is putting a temporary stop to 
much useful work, and every scholar will regret to 
learn that Dr. Flinders Petrie, to whose labor as an exca- 
vator and explorer of the ancient sites of Egypt we owe 
so much, has found it necessary to announce that for the 
next twelve months there will be a suspension of the issue 
of Ancient Egypt, the quarterly bulletin of Egyptian re- 
search which he has so ably edited for some years. The 
issue which contains this announcement gives us among 
other interesting matter an account of recent discoveries 
that throw a vivid light on the story of the Decian perse- 
cution. 

The exceptionally dry climate of Egypt has led to the 
preservation of an enormous mass of documents written 
on sheets and rolls of papyrus. Every museum in the 
world that contains an Egyptian department has its papy- 
rus manuscripts of the “ Ritual of the Dead,” and many 
other documents survive written on the same material in 
the days of thie Pharaohs. But besides these essentially 
native Egyptian documents we have, thanks to more re- 
cent research, manuscripts of various kinds dating from 
the time of the Greek Ptolemies and the early Christian 
centuries. About the middle of the last century the first 
discoveries were made of fragments of the texts of Greek 
authors written on papyrus leaves. Thus more than one 
work has been recovered that, until this new mine of lit- 
erary treasures was opened, was known only by name. 

It was interesting to find fragments of the Iliad or of 
well-known historians and orators copied by Greco-Egyp- 
tian scribes in the three latest of the pre-Christian cen- 
turies, but it was beyond all expectation to be able to add 
complete, or nearly complete, works to our classical libra- 
ries from manuscripts buried for nearly 2,000 years in the 
Egyptian sands. We have thus recovered five orations, 
nearly complete, of Hyperides, a contemporary of De- 
mosthenes, and reputed to be only second to him as an 
orator. He was known only by allusions in other writers 
until in 1847 one of his orations, written on papyrus, was 
found at Thebes. In 1889 Dr. Petrie discovered amongst 
other documents in a subterranean passage at Deir-el- 
Bahari, near Thebes, part of the lost tragedy of “ An- 
tiope,” by Euripides. This find included several “ boxes 
crammed with papyri.” In the same year, at the British 
Museum in London, there was found among a number of 
papyrus rolls sent from Egypt an almost complete copy 
of the lost work of Aristotle on the “ Athenian Constitu- 
tion,” the manuscript dating from the first century, A. D. 
Besides these literary treasures there have been uncov- 
ered letters, accounts, official documents, etc., throwing 
aew light on the life of a far-off past. And as the period 
during which papyrus was the ordinary material for writ- 
ings of all kinds covers the Roman and early Christian 
period of Egypt, these discoveries have given us some 
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documents that have an important bearing on the 
Church’s history. 

Amongst non-Catholics an exaggerated importance was 
attached to the discovery a few years ago of the fragment 
of manuscript known as the “ Sayings of Jesus,” a few 
lines of Greek text, purporting to be sayings of Our Lord. 
With that loose appreciation of theological and eviden- 
tial values that is only too common outside the Church, 
they were hailed by not a few writers as if they were part 
of a fifth Gospel. They really rank, of course, with the 
literature of the Apocryphal Gospels, which may contain 
some traditional facts, but have no authoritative value. 

Far more important was the unexpected discovery of 
a number of census papers, that placed in a new light the 
Gospel story of the census that brought the Holy Family 
to Bethlehem. These for the first time revealed the 
methods of the census established by Augustus, and af- 
forded the means of fixing the intervals between suc- 
cessive “ enrolments ” and the dates of the census years. 
Ramsay’s notable apologetic work, “ Was Christ Born in 
Bethlehem?” gives a full account of the discovery and of 
its bearing on the Gospel narrative. A mere recent dis- 
covery, described in the current number of Ancient 
Egypt, throws new light on the days of the persecutions. 

The persecution of the brief reign of Decius (A. D. 
249-251) is always spoken of by historians as one of ex- 
ceptional severity. It was carried out with methodical 
thoroughness. Amongst its martyr-victims were the Pope, 
Fabian, the Patriarch of Antioch, Babylas, and the Bishop 
of Jerusalem, Alexander. Dionysius, the Patriarch of 
Alexandria, Gregory of Neo-Cesarea and Cyprian of Car- 
thage were among the Bishops who escaped death by 
hiding from the persecutors. There were hundreds of 
martyrdoms. But many saved their lives by yielding to 
the demands of the persecutors. These who thus fell 
away were spoken of as “ thurificati” (offerers of incense 
before the idols), “acta facientes” (those who had per- 
formed the required test acts), and “libellati” (those 
who had taken out the certificate “ /ibellus,” that they 
had obeyed the law). 

It was the introduction of this universally obligatory 
certificate of compliance that made the persecution excep- 
tionally severe. Hitherto Christians in times of persecu- 
tion had to run the risk of being denounced, or of being 
called upon to perform a pagan action that would force 
them to choose between apostasy and martyrdom. But 
Decius introduced a method by which few could escape 
the trial. The local authorities were directed not merely 
to search for Christians and put them to the test, but to 
call upon every resident in their district to prove his fidel- 
ity to the religion of the Empire by appearing before the 
local tribunal and securing a libellus or certificate. 
Until lately none of these documents was known to exist 
But Egyptian research has now led to the discovery of no 
less than twenty-six of them. They are mostly frag- 
mentary, but as there was obviously a general formula, it 
is possible to put together the whole document by the col- 
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lation of the manuscript, the gaps in one being supplied 
by the text of another. This comparison of texts shows 
that there was an accepted form with minor local varia- 
tions. 

Here is the text of a libellus, taken out by a villager of 
Middle Egypt. It will be seen that the applicant makes 
his statement of facts and the official verifies them: 

To the commissioners of the village of Alexandrou-Nesos, 
elected to superintend the sacrifices. From Aureiius Diogenes, 
son of Satabos, of the village of Alexandrou-Nesos, aged sev- 
enty-two years, with a scar on his right eyebrow. I have at all 
times offered sacrifices to the gods, and now again in accord- 
ance with the edict in your presence I have made sacrifice and 
libations, and partaken of the sacred offerings, and I request 
you to certify this statement. May you prosper. I, Aurelius 
Diogenes, have presented this application. I, Aurelius Syros, 
have witnessed your sacrifice. The first year of the Emperor 
Cesar Gaius Messius Quintus Trajanus Decius, pious and pros- 
perous, Augustus, on the second of the month Epiphi. 

This is not a case of apostasy. The old villager comes 
to the commissioners to obtain his certificate of protect- 
tion, as all had to come. He throws a few grains of in- 
cense into the fire before the idol, takes a proffered wine 
cup, pours out a few drops as a libation, drinks the rest 
of the wine thus offered to the gods. It is a triple test. 
The commissioners make out his Jibellus, noting the scar 
of his face as a precaution against the paper being used 
by someone else. 

That the libellus was taken out by pagans who were 
beyond suspicion is proved by another document given to 
a woman, who is described as “ Aurelia Ammonous, 
priestess of Petesouchos and the gods of the Moeris quar- 
ter.” She was daily taking part in pagan sacrifices, but 
even so was called upon to sacrifice before the commis- 
sion. These libelli come from the neighborhood of Ar- 
sinoe, about sixty miles south of Cairo. It will be no- 
ticed that the name Aurelius is common to all concerned 
in these papers, the explanation of the fact being that the 
people of the country had received forty years before a 
grant of Roman citizenship from Aurelius Caracalla and 


assumed his name with their new privilege. 


Religious Spirit of Catholic Soldiers 


CHAPLAIN THOMAS F. Coak ey, U. S. A. 


A apieswe hers generalizations are dangerous No less an 
\4 authority than St. Thomas Aquinas tells us that all extremes 
are wrong, for he defines goodness as the plain high middle of 
the road. Jn medio stat virtus. This is the writer’s warrant 
' for refusing to declare in categorical fashion that all Catholic 
American soldiers in France are saints. Neither can he for a 
moment entertain the thought that a soldier’s life in this distant 
land has served to break down the lofty moral standards ob- 
served at home. 

I cannot speak for any one but myself, and I am not author- 
ized to voice the opinions of other chaplains. I can only testify 
to things heard and seen at first hand, after a brief experience 
of but four months with the American troops in France, in 
widely scattered places, and in all branches of the service. It is 
possible that the conclusion as a result of these experiences may 
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be altered in after months, although I do not think it at all 
probable... But at the present moment it is my settled conviction 
that our Catholic soldiers in France are just as virtuous as they 
were at home; if there is a change at all, it is a change for the 
better. 

There are still many nominal Catholics in the army who have 
not been to Mass nor to the Sacraments for years. But we must 
remember that they did not go to Mass nor to the Sacraments 
before a declaration of war drafted them into military service. 
There are still some careless Catholics in the army who will 
not go to Mass on Sunday, nor to the Sacraments frequently, if 
they are compelled to ask the permission of their commanding 
officers to do so, a permission, by the way, that to the writer’s cer- 
tain knowledge, has never been refused by any officer he has met. 
Investigation usually discloses the fact that such lukewarm 
Catholics have been in a state of lessening warmth for some 
years, and army conditions are not responsible for their religious 
frigidity. 

Taking it by and large, a man is the same spiritually in the 
army in France as he was before he entered it. If he never 
deliberately missed Mass on Sundays at home, neither will he 
do so in France, even though this often subjects him to great 
If he went to the Sacraments frequently at home, 
“Where there’s a will, there’s a 


inconvenience. 
he will do the same overseas. 
way.” 

This leads to the second observation, that if any difference 
is observed, it is that the curve plots upward. There are hun- 
dreds, yea, thousands of consoling instances, some of which I 
may, perhaps, deal with in a subsequent letter, to corroborate my 
belief that army life in France has not weakened the faith or 
morality of our Catholic soldiers, but rather has enlarged, deep- 
ened, strengthened and quickened both. 

First of all, the men are nearer to death over here, edging up 
closer and closer to the front line day after day. The next 
station for them may be eternity, and they wish to be prepared, 
absolved and solaced for that last great journey. Then they are 
in a country that in ages past was saturated through and through 
with the very essence of Catholicism, and the enduring perfume, 
diminished, alas, but still fragrant, of that overwhelming, 
ubiquitous presence of the great Church, One, Holy, Catholic, 
Apostolic and Roman, fires their imagination, captivates their 
senses, and in far-off lovely France, even though the eldest 
daughter of the Church be now a widow, and far advanced 
in years, they find the Cross of Christ the peak of every land- 
scape, and the church the principal edifice in every hamlet. They 
are awakened every morning by the ringing Angelus from count- 
less slender spires, darting their delicate outlines into the clear 
blue sky. They meet the aged curé, in cassock and surplice and 
humeral veil, flanked by his tiny acolytes bearing lighted torches, 
and tinkling a silver bell as he carries the Bon Dieu proces- 
sionally to some dying parishioner. They march along the truly 
magnificent highways of France, and at every intersection there 
is the crucifix, a “cross” road indeed, with its pile of votive 
crosses placed theré by the devout villagers. There is the 
familiar evening call to prayer, to obtain God’s benediction after 
the close of the day’s weary toil. They follow the assembling 
multitude into the dim great church, so old, so cool, so beautiful, 
the heritage of ages of Catholic faith, and they say the same 
well-known and well-worn rosary, and sing the same accustomed 
hymns, and hear the same holy Latin tongue, and there is the 
same odor of choudy incense that bring back unforgotten child- 
hood days, and the recollections, fresh and sweet, of maturer 
years. With “taps” at night there is the farewell De Profundis 
bell, a warning summons, solemn, imperious, heart-compelling, 
to pray for the dead soldiers of France, fallen on the field of 
honor. 

It is impossible for a Catholic soldier in the American Expedi- 
tionary Force in France to keep from thinking about God all 
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ciy long-~ Like Francis Thompson’s “ Hound of Heaven” God 
ivllows him down the nights and down the days in myriad out- 
ward forms, the symbols of the inner life that ought to be led 
by every soldier of Jesus Christ. Is it any wonder that the 
Catholic soldiers in the American army feel that this war is in 
very fact a war against Christianity, and that the enemy is doing 
the work of anti-Christ, when they witness hundreds of Catholic 
churches in Belgium and northern France in ruins, the deliberate 
targets of German shells; when they see the sublimest thought 
ever expressed in stone a mass of smouldering débris, “ its glass, 
rivaled only by that of Chartres, shattered in starry fragments 
on its bloodstained pavement, and its fragments made the settings 
of soldiers’ rings”? 

But of all the appeals to the Catholic soldier in France, there 
is one that has a force and a directness that are well-nigh over- 
powering. It is the antiquity of the Church. The buildings in 
which he says his prayers are old, centuries old, and they stand 
erect today, despite generations of war and persecution, firm as 
the eternal hills, a type of that rock on which Christ has built 
his imperishable Church, with their fortress-like walls, and 
massive flying buttresses, and forest of giant columns, and snar- 
ing arches and twinkling glass, flashing out into the gathering 
darkness with an indescribable burst of color. As he prays he 
calls to mind that Jeanne d’Arc, too, said her prayers in that 
very church some five hundred years ago. Long before the 
warrior Maid of Domrémy, another old time Crusader, Richard 
the Lion Hearted, “hung up his arms, his bannered spoils dis- 
played” and at that very shrine of the Madonna, besought 
Heaven for victory. Centuries before that, St. Martin trod the 
ground where our modern American Crusader now sweeps the 
plains with his machine gun, and St. Louis, King of the Franks, 
and his famous successors, were crowned in the grand old 
Cathedral that is “ daily suffering its martyrdom at the hands of 
German gunners.” But now these great shadowy names of the 
vanished past are dead and gone, the world is up-side-down, 
all things are changed—all save one, God’s Church. Ecclesia 
autem in aeternum stat. Immediately our soldier’s thoughts run 
off into rich new fields, his surging emotions pulse with a strange 
new joy, he is carried back by leaps and bounds into the dim 
distance of the earliest antiquity, and as he opens his eyes he 
sees that as far as there is any monumental evidence at all in 
France, it is Catholic evidence, and he rejoices in possessing the 
Faith of his fathers, his mind is expanded, his vision has become 
enlarged, and he thrills with pride at being a member of that 
great world-wide communion, Catholic in time, Catholic in place, 
Catholic in doctrine. 

If a sufficient number of American-born Catholic chaplains is 
sent overseas there is no reason why Catholic American soldiers 
in France should not lead lives as saintly as that of the Centurion 
of the Gospel, who received such high praise from Christ Him- 
self, nor is it too much to expect them to rival St. Sebastian in 
holiness, in courage and in patriotism, and give to America 4 
modern military patron as a synonym for all that a soldier 
ought to be. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Letters, as a rule, should not exceed six hundred words 


A Raid on the Prize Table 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

At the commencement of the University of Pennsylvania, in 
Philadelphia, on June 19, Mr. Louis F. McCabe was graduated 
with a remarkable basketful of prizes. In 1914 he ended the 
courses at the Philadelphia Catholic High School, and he then 
took the highest prize for mathematics and won a scholarship 
in the University of Pennsylvania. , 

While at the University he received the Phi Beta Kappa prize. 
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which is awarded by a committee of the Faculty to a student 
who has the highest rating in all his courses. At the com- 
mencement he gathered in the first prize in mathematics with 
the interest for three years on a foundation; a fellowship in 
the Graduate School; the senior honors in English with the 
interest for three years on another foundation; the senior 
honors in Latin; and the alumni prize for the best Latin essay, 
which carries with it the interest for a year on another founda- 
tion. The reason he did not take other honors is that there 
aren’t any others. 

McCabe works at his religion, too. He probably would have 
done well even if he had not had the exceptionally solid train- 
ing given at the Catholic High School here, but it is strange 
that the Catholic High boys of Philadelphia have a general 
habit ot appropriating much more than a reasonable share of 
scholastic honors. We are proud of our Catholic High School 
in Philadelphia and lads like McCabe prove that we have good 
right to be proud. 

Philadelphia. AusTIN O'MALLEY. 


A Catholic Daily 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

A subscriber and a constant reader of your’ valuable publica- 
tion since its very first issue was published, I am taking great 
interest in the discussion that has been going on in AMERICA 
for the last two or three years about the advisability of organiz- 
ing a Catholic daily in this country. I was particularly struck 
by the articles, “Leadership and Publicity’’ by Richard A. 
Muttkowski and “Catholic Publicity” by Michael Williams. 
Both writers seem bold enough to shake off at last that old, I 
was going to say that perpetual, fear of a financial failure which 
seems to have taken such a hold upon the minds of so many 
American Catholics. Is it indeed possible that in archdioceses 
like New York, Boston and Chicago, there would not be a 
sulficient number of subscribers to support such a venture? 

I have had the privilege of living in both the United States 
and Canada, and could not help being struck by two outstanding 
facts: the steady and encouraging progress of the Catholic daily 
press among the French Catholics in Canada and the absence of 
any Catholic daily in the United States. The Province of Que- 
bec, with its 1,500,000 Catholics, supports many Catholic dailies, 
besides a good number of excellent Catholic weeklies. Take, 
for instance, l’Action Catholique, that strong militant Catholic 
daily of Quebec, founded in 1907 by Cardinal Bégin, Archbishop 
of Quebec. It started with the recommendation of the Arch- 
bishop and the good-will of the clergy and laity of the diocese, 
though there was some opposition on the part of some laymen 
and a few priests. Under the inspiration of the Cardinal and 
the able leadership of his auxiliary, Archbishop Roy, the clergy 
as a whole showed their generosity in responding to their 
leaders’ appeal; and the laity soon followed. After a few 
months of propaganda the daily came into existence and ever 
since has been steadily progressing. 

Now, what seems to me particularly interesting in the con- 
troversy which has been going on in the columns of AMERICA 
about organizing a Catholic daily in this country, is the fact 
that all the objections made against the idea were made, time 
and again, in Quebec, by the group of opponents who did not 
want to hear of such a “daring,” a “hazardous” and a 
“dangerous” enterprise. “Calamity-howlers” would announce, 
now and then, a tremendous failure and nothing less than the 
end of all Catholic progress in the Province with the establish- 
ment of a Catholic daily. In the meantime, Freemasonry was 
finding the means to organize in Montreal a paper of its own to 
help the propaganda through the Province of its cherished 
sophisms on education and all connected matters. But the vener- 
able Archbishop of Quebec would not be denied and, with the 
special blessing and encouragement of Pope Pius X, he started, 
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on December 21, 1907, the daily publication of lAction 
Catholique. The paper is therefore in its eleventh year and as 
yet shows no signs of approaching death. In safeguarding 
Catholic interests, the paper did excellent work, especially in 
the matters of education, social work and public legislation. 
[ heard Archbishop Roy make the public statement, two years 
ago, that without the Catholic daily, not one organization of 
Catholic defense in the diocese of Quebec could live today. 

To any ordinary observer it appears that l’Action Catholique 
owes the best of its success to one main cause, a united clergy 
in the support of the Archbishop’s daily paper. I was often 
told by those in charge of the Quebec Catholic daily that when- 
ever the parish priest recommends the paper in his pulpit, he 
carries with him practically his whole parish. Has not the 
Sunday Visitor had the same experience in this country? 

As with the Sunday Visitor, so with the much desired Ameri- 
can Catholic daily. It will meet with success the day it is started 
with a united diocesan clergy behind it. Let us pray to see 
that day. 

Pass Christian, Miss. Antonio Huot. 

Sisters and Nuns 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Will you please tell me the difference between Sisters and 
Nuns? I have been using these terms indiscriminately but a 
kind, and I suppose wiser, friend has corrected me. Like a 
great departed statesman I would sooner be right than President, 
so I ask a formal interpretation of the terms at your hands. 

Albany, N. Y. a o. 

[Father Hector Papi, S.J., in his “ Religious Profession,” 
page 6, answers the question as follows: “In accordance with 
Canon 488 of the Code, the term religion applies to every insti- 
tute in which the three vows of poverty, chastity and obedience 
are taken. A religion is called an Order or a religious Con- 
gregation, according as its members are admitted to solemn 
vows or only to simple vows. Likewise the term religious ap- 
plies to all the members of every institute in which the three 
above mentioned vows are taken, while the members of a 
religion in which the solemn vows are taken are called also 
regulars, and when there is question of women, nuns.” This is 
the technical, accurate, canonical use. In this strict terminology 
there are but few nuns in the United States, for generally 
speaking religious women in our country have only the simple 
vows. By a broader use, however, the term, nuns, is applied 
to all religious women who are cloistered—Ep. AMERICA.] 


A Catholic Press Bureau 


To the Editor,of AMERICA: 

Mr. Michael Williams suggests that the Catholic editors of the 
country take up the matter of the Catholic press bureau for 
which he is pleading so eloquently. Fortunately an excellent 
opportunity for action on their part presents itself now. For 
within a month or two the annual convention of the Catholic 
Press Association will be held in Chicago and what better chance 
to breach this subject could be desired? It only remains for 
some alert editor who realizes the imperative necessity of some 
action along similar lines, if not the adoption of the precise 
project of Mr. Williams, to take upon himself the task of 
bringing the matter to the attention of his fellows. And, for 
fear that everybody’s business will once again prove nobody’s 
business, who could more fittingly present the subject than the 
editor of AMERICA? 

Meanwhile, important work of preparation must be done. 
Some effort should be made to ascertain more definitely the 
practicability of the thing, the operation expenses, the support 
to be counted on from diocesan papers and just exactly what 
work the bureau should do. In this connection, it seems to me, 
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some consideration should be given the fact that there alreaay 
exists a press bureau that performs some of the functions of 
Mr. Williams’s ideal. This is the Central Bureau of the Central 
Verein, not the least important of the many activities of that 
great organization. Those of us who have read the timely 
articles furnished the diocesan papers by this bureau on Mexico, 
bigotry in Georgia and other matters of Catholic interest, have 
only regretted that they were not longer and more frequent. 
Why not look into the workings of the Central Bureau and thus 
get some notion of how the thing works out in practice? Surely 
the men who operate it have had experience enough to give some 
valuable suggestions and to point out the difficulties and trials 
to be encountered, 

Again, though Mr. Williams expressly disclaims any expert 
knowledge of the cost of this enterprise, his wide acquaintance 
in the newspaper world, or at the very least, the fact that 
he is a member of the craft, should put him in a position to 
know the men who could furnish the desired information. Why 
not make an effort to assemble some data now, and forearmed 
with this, bring the matter to the consideration of the Catholic 
editors of the whole nation? Certainly, the charities “ in- 
vestigation” in this city which was horribly misrepresented by 
a Catholic newspaper in the Middle West, the recent, if not 
current, drive on the Pope, and the suspicious readiness with 
which the Associated Press seizes upon any item that might 
possibly be the handle of an anti-Catholic attack—all emphasize 
the need now of an effective counter-active agency.’ 

New York. WitiaM A. CLARKE. 


A Primitive Stage of Reflection 


To the Editor of America: 

Your Catholic synthesis of estimates of Poé’s verse and prose 
contained a dictum attributed to Henry James, that a relish for 
Poe’s verse, in sum, argues a primitive stage of reflection. In 
these war times I cannot stop to reflect on poetry; but instantly 
I reacted at the notion of “ primitive reflection ” as indicative of 
a primary grade on Mount Parnassus. It was precisely the pure 
primitive cycle of reflection that begot Homer, and quite the best 
lines in the usually sophisticated and “high-school” reflective 
Matthew Arnold; for example, his “ Sohrab and Rustum,” and 
“Balder Dead,” and De Quincey’s prose-rhapsody, “ Flight of a 
Tartar Tribe,” and the red Indian’s genius for volatile poetry 
of names, metaphors and similes. For primeval poetry, like the 
Catholic theology of inspiration, is born full-fledged, not re- 
flected on the plan of Henry James’s ruminations to the limit of 
arid evaporation. This is not arguing up or down as regards 
the topic, Poe; only pleading that a “primitive stage of re- 
flection” has been sponsor for much of the sublime poetry on 
record since first the “ spirit of God moved over the waters.” 

All honor, nevertheless, to Henry James for discerning be- 
tween that primeval order of the world and its contrary chaos, 
when he solemnly cast his lot in the balance with England, 
France and freedom, denouncing the “mailed fist.” 

New Orleans. WirLiaM PRICE. 


Spiritism and Spiritistic Phenomena 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

My own opinion about Spiritism may not be worth very much, 
but at least it is founded on an extensive reading of the litera- 
ture and interviews with a dozen or more mediums. Modern 
Spiritism began in fraud with the Fox sisters, continued in 
iniquity with thousands of mediums who have been exposed, 
and has always had as its ally credulity. How the scientists 
have been duped over and over again! What a fool Slade 
made of Zéllner, thought at that time to be the greatest of living 
psychologists! Your correspondent has quoted Richet, Flam- 
marion, Lodge, Crookes, Barrett, Wallace and James. Profes- 




















sor Richet was a teacher of mine for a time in Paris. That 
makes me know what to think of his opinion on subjects outside 
of his immediate domain. Flammarion is a romancer, always 
ready to attract attention. Poor Lodge’s last book would be 
ridiculous only that it is so pitiable. Professor Barrett believes 
as firmly in finding water or metal with a forked stick as he 
does in Spiritism or Spiritualism. Alfred Russell Wallace de- 
clared that the greatest mistake that physicians ever made was 
to accept vaccination as a protective against small-pox, that the 
most serious error of students of neurology was in refusing to 
accept phrenology. That combination is interesting: an “ anti- 
vac,” a phrenologist and a believer in Spiritism. 

All of these scientists serve to illustrate very well the good old 
rule, “ Shoemaker, stick to your last.” Set a conjurer to catch a 
medium and the medium gets caught. No medium that has been 
before the public for any considerable period is without an ex- 
posure to his or her credit—or discredit. There are now many 
hundreds of distinguished men who were very much interested 
in spiritism here on earth who are in the beyond. Many of 
them promised that, if they could, they would send communica- 
tions to us. Nobody thinks seriously that we ever have had a 
communication. 

Personally, I see no reason to believe that any spirit, either 
good or bad, has ever communicated through a medium. There 
are phenomena in the literature of the subject that I cannot 
explain, but as objective proof of spirit communication they 
are too paltry for consideration. _Madame Palladino’s expo- 
sure is only typical of the history of all mediums. If the pitcher 
only goes to the well often enough it is broken. I have no faith 
in any communications that come through people who have 
been caught cheating. 

There is not near so much evidence for spiritistic phenomena 
as there was for the wonderful curative power of hypnotism at 
one time, or of magnets, or of the cures that are worked in 
Eddyism, or, for that matter, for the cures worked by that arch- 
imposter, Dowie. Yet those who want to Believe in these cures 
not only believe in them, but got cured by them. 

New York. James J. Watsu, M. D. 


An Official War Prophecy 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Scarcely had the great world war begun when prophecies were 
published in various papers, showing at least variety in detail 
and in the amount of truth scattered therein. Some of these 
recalled a statement made in my school days by our scholarly 
pastor in illustration of the fact that even Lucifer does not 
know the future, which is really known to God alone. “ But 
Lucifer still has all his original intelligence,” he added, “ and 
by knowing a great many circumstances of which we are ignor- 
ant he may be able to make a close hit in guessing. Similarly, 
sharp politicians in Washington may be able to foretell pretty 
closely the result of a coming election, for they are in possession 
of facts which have a telling effect upon the vote in the various 
sections of the country.” 

Amusing tests of the sharpness of the Washington politician 
have frequently come my way during my dozen years in the 
capital, and one of my “indoor sports” has been to horde the 
daily newspapers of November 1 to November 5 each election 
year, to read them all the day after election. It is impossible 
to imagine the effect of such a course on one without a saving 
sense of humor, but the prescription is free to the ordinary fun- 
loving American. 

The underlying principle of the remark of my pastor is well 
seen in the following letter, which I carefully copied from the 
compilation of diplomatic papers issued by the Department of 
State, known as “ Foreign Affairs, 1867.” The extract is taken 
from page 490 and can be read in any public library. This ex- 
tract is far-sighted enough to reveal the Franco-Prussian War, 
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of which it is now said the present war is but the sequel, and is 
also prophetic of the peace conditions before the present out- 
break, which had surely become “the habit of peace.” 


LeGATION oF U. S., 
Tue Hacue, Dec. 29, 1867. 

a The fear is general that the coming year 
will witness the breaking out of a European War. Govern- 
ments are ready, or in active preparation for the threatened 
event, and the populations nervous and irritated. It will 
require moderation on the part of those who conduct foreign 
affairs to avert it. 

One of the best guarantees for the maintenance of peace 
lies in the disinclination evinced to strike the first blow, 
and to be held responsible for the incalculable results. 

Though the habit of peace is the more difficult to throw 
off by reason of its long continuance, yet the fact that it 
has lasted longer than usual is almost of itself sufficient 
notice that a period will soon be put to it. That the con- 
tinent will be convulsed during this, or early in the aproach- 
ing decade, may be asserted with confidence. It may occur 
in 1868 from careless handling of existing differences, but 
no cause is now ripe, or apparently nearing maturity, that 
will probably produce the outbreak... . 

HucH EwIna. 


[To] Hon. Wm. H. Seward, Sec’y of State. 


If this forecast was not a prophecy, it was to say the least a 
very shrewd guess. 


Washington. M. PELLEN. 


Preacher or Politicians 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Thirty-nine clergymen have sent out an appeal to all the 
Churches of this State, urging them to use their influence to se- 
cure the renomination of Governor Whitman. Their reason for 
taking this extraordinary action is said to be a desire to aid the 
Governor in return for the assistance given by him to the cause 
of prohibition. 

The traditional principle of the American Governments, State 
and national, has been that the Government should not inter- 
fere with the religious opinions and observances of the people. 
No State religion, and no State church, has been the policy of 
this country since it became a free nation. The first amendment 
to the Federal Constitution provided that: ‘“‘ Congress shall make 
no law respecting an establishment of religion, or prohibiting 
the free exercise thereof.” Along with the principle that the 
State should not meddle with religious beliefs, there has gone 
the implied duty of the Churches not to interfere in political 
affairs. If the State must not control religion, the church must 
not control the state. 

The movement for prohibitory laws forbidding the manufac- 
ture and use of alcoholic beverages is purely political. It has 
no warrant in any religion except the Mohammedan, which 
has practically no adherents in this country. There is not a 
line, not a word, in the Bible that justifies a resort to law as a 
means of promoting temperance. The policeman’s club and 
the threat of jail have no place in either the Christian or Jewish 
religion. 

Whether the State or National Governments should prohibit 
the sale of beverages used by many millions of sober temperate 
men and women, is a question that the people must decide for 
themselves. They should not be coerced by their religious teach- 
ers, nor should their representatives in the State legislatures 
and Congress be forced to vote against their convictions by the 
threat of the churches to defeat them at the polls. If the clergy 
are allowed to dictate the election of legislators and public of- 
ficials we shall have, instead of a republic of free men and 
women, a religious oligarchy that will be able to impose its 
narrow views upon the peopke without regard to their wisdom 
or justice. 


New York. WHIDDEN GRAHAM. 
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The Pope’s Approval of “ America” 
To the Reverend Richard H. Tierney, priest of the Society of 
Jesus, editor of the weekly review, AMERICA, now in tts 
tenth year. 
Beloved Son, Health and Apostolic Benediction: 
AmeERIca, the weekly review, of which you are editor, is now 
From the outset it has united its forces 
tend to Divine ef- 
felt length 


America. We know, al- 


in its tenth 
to those 
ficacy of the 
breadth of North 
held 


be a most effective means of forming public opinion; and since 


year. 


agencies which make the 


Church throughout the and 


have, as you 


ways the spread of newspapers and periodicals to 
the unprincipled, wrongly, but with great cleverness, adopt this 
way of disseminating what perverts men’s minds and hearts, it 
is surely incumbent on the good to be no less strenuous in mak- 
mg use of this selfsame means of propagating all that makes 
for sanctity, uprightness and nobility of life. It was with this 
object that you undertook the work of giving a clear and ac- 
curate exposition of Catholic principles and activities, and, when 
eccasion offered, of defending them against every attack. You 
have adhered steadily to your original purpose, and in conse- 
quence have done much to further the interests of your coun- 
trymen and especially those of your own Faith. We congratu- 
late you; and We desire that in the future, as in the past, you 
should continue to render signal service to the cause of Cathol- 
icism. It ts extremely important to have at hand a norm of 
thought and action, which shall keep before men’s minds the 
precepts of the eternal law and not let them be lost sight of in 
the mad rush after the goods of this life. And so, it ts Our 


wish that all who are conscious of this fact should give you 


AMERICA 


every assistance in their power to extend still more widely the 


beneficial influence of your work. 
As an carnest of the Divine favor, which in Our paternal af- 


fection We invoke on you in all its fulness, We bestow on you, 
beloved son, on your associate editors, and on all who help you, 
Our Apostolic Benediction. 

Given at Rome, at St. Peter’s, the fifth day of May, in the 


fourth year of Our Pontificate. 
Benepict XV, Pope. 


Fourth of July Musings 


66 OURSCORE and seven years ago, our fathers 

brought forth on this continent, a new nation, 
conceived in liberty.” Fifty-five years have been added 
to this fourscore and seven since with prophetic eyes 
Lincoln looked across the bloody field at Gettysburg, on 
which Americans had died in fratricidal strife, to see a 
new nation rejoicing “ under God,” in a new liberty. 
Even more truly than on that fateful day in July, 1863, is 
the nation now engaged in a great conflict that “ govern- 
ment of the people, by the people and for the people, shall 
not perish from the earth.”’ 

More than a year ago, after Congress had spoken, the 
President issued his directions as Commander-in-chief 
of the army and navy, and the flag of the United States 
was once more raised in the battle for human liberty 
against godless oppression. At the command of legiti- 
mate authority, our young men left their homes for the 
training-camps, and the nation at large girded itself for 
war. What will be the end of it all? Are our young 
men, the flower of our people, to fight and suffer, per- 
haps to lay down their lives on foreign fields, in vain? 
Shall we who remain at home, live through weeks and 
months, if not through dragging years of anxiety and ° 
grief, to behold as the outcome of this high and heroic 
endeavor, the defeat of justice and the exaltation of 
tyranny? We cannot believe that this is the sentence 
held for us in the inscrutable decrees of Providence. 
God who searches the hearts of men and the counsel of 
nations, knows that our cause is just. We entered into 
this conflict, with no thought of aggression or any man- 
ner of injustice, but solely to put forever beyond 
jeopardy, the social and political liberty without which 
man cannot live in a manner befitting human dignity, 
nor nations maintain their rightful authority. 

These are the days that should see the nation on its 
knees before God. It was this thought that prompted the 
venerable Cardinal, the Archbishop of New York, to 
draw his people into the churches on Independence Day, 
to assist at the Holy Sacrifice; “ for the welfare of our 
country, and the victory of the American arms.” As the 
people, so the nation, and the rectitude of our personal 
lives will make a nation acceptable in the sight of the 
King of kings. Not alone by vast armaments does a 
nation advance to victory. Unless the Lord of Hosts 
keep the city, our efforts shall be put forth in vain and 
our strength poured out like water. 

















Coal Oil and Theology 


E was indeed an obscure clergyman who did not 
receive during the last three months at least one 
copy of a pamphlet, “ The Christian Church, What of 
Its Future?” by that eminent prince of theology, Mr. 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr. This exposition of unreasoning 
and unblushing dogmatism was first submitted to the laity 
in the pages of a weekly magazine. Received in silence 
by the crowd, it was then passed on to the clergy. This 
inclusion of the clerical element of the population pro- 
duced at least one result which Mr. Rockefeller probably 
did not anticipate. In one of the cleverest brochures of 
the year, “ Religion—with a Minus Sign,” published by 
Loyola University, Chicago, the Reverend Joseph P. 
Conroy proceeded to show that even a man able to peddle 
coal oil with rare success may cut a very poor figure when 
he undertakes to dabble in logic or theology. 

There is a quaint and somewhat amusing tendency in 
this country to allow the successful man the privilege of 
dogmatizing on any and all subjects that may chance to 
swim into his ken. The venerable electrician, for instance, 
seeking to disprove the immortality of the soul, gravely 
discourses on biology, thereby assuming authority in at 
least two disconnected fields which lie entirely outside his 
province. The manufacturer whose mechanical genius 
is attested by establishments producing 1,000 motor-cars 
a day, poses as an expert in history and international 
law, and wonders why his pronouncements are not ac- 
cepted as ultimate by the chancelleries of Europe. The 
owner of a chain of department stores leaves off his 
stock-taking and his labor problem to dogmatize on exe- 
gesis, maintaining that Christ never meant what He said 
when He pronounced an eternal hell for those who wil- 
fully reject Him. The physician in his declining years 
sets himself to attack the reality of certain miracles at 
Lourdes, and in blissful ignorance of the fact that it is 
the merest of burlesques, quotes Huxley’s account of the 
first apparition to Bernadette. Huxley spoke, and al- 
though Huxley was neither an historian nor a theologian, 
the matter was at an end. 

All this was before the war, but even yet we have not 
fully learned that the cobbler does his best work at his 
last, and that Mr. Rockefeller preaches most wisely when 
he discourses on matters of the trade. We rigidly restrict 
the construction of U-boats to naval experts, but no ex- 
pert is needed to build a better Church that that which 
was planned by Jesus Christ. An oil man can do that. 


Is Destitution Desirable? 


OT many months ago a ragged, dirty old man was 
picked out of a gutter and hurried to the city hos- 
pital. He died before he could be assigned to his proper 
ward in that institution. While the physicians in charge 
had a learned name to designate the cause of his taking 
off, the illiterate would say that the old man had starved 
to death. Only a day or two before this not uncommon 
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occurrence, the metropolitan press told the story of a 
woman, who, sick after a hard day in the sweat-shop, 
staggered “ home” to her top-floor East Side tenement, 
locked the door, and fell asleep. Her sleep was the sleep 
of the dead, but the neighbors, hard-pressed by their own 
fight for a living, knew nothing of this until the incessant 
crying of the woman’s little children suggested an inves- 
tigation. 

This does not seem to be the poverty of which St. 
Francis sang when he indited his panegyrics of my Lady 
Poverty, and it is not. It is destitution. Poverty, in the 
correct social sense, is the lot of those whose possessions, 
gathered by industry and frugality, enable them to live 
within a recognized standard of decency. In the Chris- 
tian sense, they are poor ‘who voluntarily give up the 
ownership of temporal goods for Christ’s sake, so that, 
free from even the desire of the things of this world, they 
may practise more perfectly the two great command- 
ments of the law. But the lot of the old man picked out 
of the gutter and of the woman who died in the tenement 
is not poverty. It is plain, every-day destitution, and be- 
tween the two is a vast gulf. One is desirable, a virtue. 
The other is hateful, a calamity, and if not a vice, most 
frequently a source of social and moral disorder. [Even 
St. Francis himself, the great apostle of poverty, did not 
live in a state of destitution, nor did he propose destitu- 
tion as a virtue. Hunger and cold, when they came, he 
bore with joy, but as a rule he and his closest followers 
had enough to eat and wherewith to be clothed. Man — 
does not live by bread alone, but without some bread he 
cannot live at all, as He well knew who had compassion 
on the crowd and multiplied the loaves, lest His people 
faint in the way. So, too, His faithful imitator, St. 
Francis, filled with the spirit of His Master, understood 
that to preach the deprivation of man’s necessities is not 
to counsel virtue, but to promote fanaticism. And the 
usual result of fanaticism is violence and vicious living. 

It is high time that our social leaders and our exposi- 
tors of asceticism drew the clear and common-sense line 
of demarcation between poverty and destitution. If we 
are to propose the first as a virtue, most profitable to the 
State and to the soul, to reduce the second, as far as 
may be possible, is one of the duties of all who would 
follow Christ. As Leo XIII has told us, the Church has 
never been “so preoccupied with the spiritual concerns 
of her children as to neglect their temporal and earthly 
interests,” and it was St. Thomas, quoted by the great 
Pontiff, who laid down the principle that “ It is in no wise 
a matter of small moment to provide those bodily and 
external commodities, the use of which is necessary to 
virtuous action.” Riches have their dangers, but it may 
be questioned whether the dangers arising from destitu- 
tion are not equally great. The idea that destitution is 
an actual, never-failing help in the acquisition of virtue 
smacks of the Manichean rather than of the Christian. 
Certainly it has no fellowship with the teaching of the 
Church or with the spirit of the Angelic Docior, who 
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wrote that not only the possession of the bare necessities 
of life, but “a certain amount of comfort,” was neces- 
sary for the practice of virtue. 


Bone Dry Prohibition, Patriotism or Blasphemy? 


LL Amercia is divided into two classes—Prohibi- 

tionists and anti-Prohibitionists, and the former are 
patriots, while the latter are traitors bent on handing the 
country over to the Kaiser by drinking a glass of light 
beer instead of gulping down a bottle of grape-juice or 
a dozen cups of tea at a sitting. Everybody knows this, 
from the “Great Commoner” to the village deaconess, 
but it is to be feared that citizens do not realize how 
much the country owes to the insight, courage and cour- 
tesy of these dry-as-a-chip people. Their parched tongues 
have been ceaseless in orations worth anything from ten 
to fifty dollars apiece, and their nimble pens have thrown 
across the country a river of ink free from any vestige 
of alcohol. The effect has of course been marvelous: 
they have accused the brewers of Kaiserism and, as a 
great earnest of victory over the Teutons they have suc- 
ceeded in banning ginger ale from the lordly city of 
Nashua on the Merrimac, because forsooth the wretched 
stuff contained a trace of alcohol. No doubt the wind 
blew brewery-way one fateful morning and entered the 
place where the ginger ale was in the making. 

But great as are these contributions to victory, they 
are as nothing to the fact that the angels of small beer 
and Ceylon tea, spiced with lemon, have succeeded in 
blocking the passage of a most important agricultural 
bill by attempting to stick to it an amendment which 
would drive people to coca-cola or the mad-house. Fur- 
ther—and this is really a notable contribution to our 
war-strength—they have insulted and angered millions of 
citizens by their fanatical and blasphemous attitude 
towards the Mass. Just how far their patriotism or 
blasphemy can reach in this direction is well illustrated 
by these letters: 


PROHIBITION NATIONAL COMMITTEE 
Vircit G. HINSHAW, CHAIRMAN 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


: EXECUTIVE COMMITTER 
VirciL, G. HINSHAW 


CONTINUED 
Ropert H. Patton 
DANIEL A, POLING 
F. C. HENDRICKSON 
E. L. G. HOHENTHAL 


CHAIRMAN 
W. G. CALDERWOOD 

VICE-CHAIRMAN 
Mrs. FRANCES BEAUCHAMP 


SECRETARY FRANCIS EB. BALDWIN 
H. P. Faris 

TREASURER 

HEADQUARTERS 
326 W. MADISON STREET 
CHICAGO 
June 11, 1918. 

AMERICA, 
New York, N. Y. 
Dear Sir: 


As a part of, and in connection with, the program of the Na- 
tional Dry Federation, we are preparing an article which will 
cover one page, showing the necessity of War Prohibition to 
save fuel, transportation, labor and food, and requesting every- 
body to wire or write Congress to this effect. We hope to get 
this into every religious paper and many others. We will 
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furnish this in plate form. We are writing to ask you if you 
will run this free of cost, and if not what is the least amount 
you will do it for? We believe this is the most patriotic thing 
that can be done at this time. 
Yours for Winning the War, 
Vircit G. HINsHAw. 
P. S.—Please state exact size of page. 


The following note was sent in reply to this: 


Campion House, 
39 West 86th St. 
New York, June 14, 1918. 
Mr. Virgil G. Hinshaw, 
326 W. Madison St., 


Chicago, II. 
Dear Sir: 


I am in receipt of a form letter from you concerning a spe- 
cially prepared article on Prohibition. The letter prompts 
me to ask you the following questions:—l. Does the Na- 
tional Committee favor the use of fermented wine for sacra- 
mental purposes? 2. Has the Committee ever taken any 
action to prevent the use of fermented wine for sacramental 
purposes? 3. Has the Committee prepared to take any such 
action in the near future? 4. Does the Committee contemplate 
taking any such action at any time in the future? I am, Sir, 

Very respectfully, 


R. H. TrerNney. 
An answer to these questions was never returned; 
instead, this interesting letter was received: 


Chicago, June 17, 1918. 
Mr. R. H. Tierney, 
39 West 86th St., 
New York, N. Y. 
Dear Mr. TIERNEY: 

Your letter received. I will say that since I have been here 
(six years) I have never mentioned Communion wine, one 
way or the other. It has never entered my mind, inasmuch as 
I belong to the Quaker Church, which does not indulge (sic) 
in Communion service. I have no objection to a Church using 
fermented wine if it wants to use it, providing the use will be 
confined to a sacred purpose and not to (sic) the satisfaction of 
an appetite for strong drink. If I were to give a personal 
opinion upon the subject, I would say that to me it sounds ridicu- 
lous that the Lord ever wanted any one to use “booze” for 
Communion. Briefly speaking, I see no connection between the 
indwelling of the Divine Spirit and the using of a drink that 
would make one drunken (sic). However, will say that if 
any person does not see any such connection, I am perfectly 
willing, as long as he suffers from the delusion, that he shall (sic) 
be satisfied. With best regards, I am 

Yours sincerely, 


V. G. HinsHaw. 


There it is, in its naked ungrammatical effrontery, too 
profoundly theological to bear minute analysis by a mere 
editor, but altogether illustrative of the bone-dry soul. 
Is this letter patriotic or merely blasphemous? The ques- 
tion is not of importance to the latest-day saints of the 
lime-dust halo. They and they alone are going to win the 
war, by sensational charges against those who differ from 
them, by setting the fanaticism of the minority above the 
rights of the majority, by political chicanery, by crude. 
brutal attacks on the religion of 18,000,000 Americans. 
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Literature 


THE PROSE OF ALICE MEYNELL 


[7 is a relief to turn aside from the loud and jostling streets 

of cities to a quiet meadow, gleaming under the summer sun, 
where into the silence rises the clear voice of one singing bird. 
There are also such refreshing spaces in literature, where, after 
empty debate and trafficking, the heart is consoled with loveli- 
ness. The professional entertainer, the vulgarian, the “ booster,” 
the record-seller, the man—or worse still, the woman—with a 
purpose, fill the market with their clamor; but the flowers are 
hid in shy places, and are easily to be missed by the inattentive 


eye. From modern wastefulness we may keep a precious 
treasury of small books. They are always few in number and 
unobtrusive. The lily has neither need for gilding nor for the 


blowing of her own trumpet. 

Alice Meynell has during the last year published a slender 
sheaf of verse and a volume of her essays. In an age when 
every author is expected to publish at least one book in every 
twelve months, one writer of unassailable distinction can only 
point to half-a-dozen volumes after a long literary life. Some- 
thing better than bulk and quantity are given us, to those of us 
at least who weary of the pretentious and the trivial, to those 
who are content to wait patiently for excellence. 

In these pages—brooded over and lived into, before written— 
there is a delicate rhythm not to be caught by other than a 
delicate ear. “If life,” she says, “is not always poetical, it is 
at least metrical.”” Mrs. Meynell is at her best and most charac- 
teristic in her commentaries, slight essays on such subjects as 
“Rain,” “The Color of Life,” “Composure,” and “ Solitude.” 
In these how keenly intuitive is her power of observation, how 
sweet her detachment! She has noted the exact note and 
modulation of the thrush and its variation; the woodland blooms 
and the shadows upon the grassy downs are known and known 
exactly. Nothing escapes her; even carelessness must be care- 
fully guarded. 

Other hands have often turned the exquisite into the finicky, 
but in Mrs. Meynell austerity is wedded to a great and gracious 
spirit, a spirit of humor and of pathos and of laughter. Mysti- 
cism is here, but a mysticism that is gay. To the poet may be 
applied her own “ Wind of Clear Weather in England”: 


How keen his choice, how swift his feet! 
Narrow the way and hard to find! 

This delicate stepper and discreet 
Walked not like any worldly mind. 


Most like a man in man’s own day, 
One of the few, a perfect one: 

His open earth—the single way; 
His narrow road—the open sun. 


One other “delicate stepper and discreet” has for “narrow 
road, the open sun.” She is not finicky but spacious. Hear the 
first paragraph of “ The Horizon”: 


To mount a hill is to lift with you something higher 
and brighter than yourself or than any meaner burden. 
You lift the world; you raise the horizon; you give a 
signal for the distance to stand up. It is like the scene in 
the Vatican when a Cardinal, with his dramatic Italian 
hands, bids the kneeling groups to arise. He does more than 
bid them. He lifts them; he gathers them up, far and near, 
with the upward gesture of both arms; he takes them to 
their feet with the compulsion of his expressive force. Or 
it is as when a conductor takes his players to successive 
heights of music. You summon the sea, you bring the 
mountains, the distances unfold unlooked for wings and 
take an even flight. You are but a man lifting his weight 
upon the upward road, but as you climb the circle of the 
world goes up to face you. 


In “Hearts of Controversy,” as in the earlier book, lives the 
same finished art, but with the exception of its last two short 
essays, “Charmion” and “The Century of Moderation,” its 
pieces are more considerable in matter than her previous work. 
She becomes very definitely a controversial critic. Before, 
criticism was obiter dicta, casual, suggestive; now, vexed ques- 
tions are asked and answered. Here, too, is the flashing thrust 
of an epigram. Many of the wisest and wittiest passages are 
spoken in a stage “aside.” How much humorous good-sense is 
in her comment upon Matthew Arnold’s classification of the 
French as the people of “ideas” and of the “ English” as the 
people of “ practicality.” ‘“ Practicality,” she cries, “ ascribed to 
the nation that has the fifty religions! Jdeas to the nation that 
has the fifty sauces.” 

Again, speaking of Charlotte Bronté, Mrs. Meynell marvels 
at the way her freedom was gained from the bonds of Gibbon- 
English. “It is less wonderful that she should have appeared 
out of such a parsonage than that she should have arisen out of 
such a language.” What shrewdness is in this delightful anti- 
thesis: 


It is not to the wild light hearts of the seventeenth cen- 
tury that we must look for extreme conceits and for ex- 
travagance, but to the later age, to the faultless, to the frigid, 
dissatisfied with their own propriety. There were straws, 
I confess, in the hair of the older poets; the eighteenth- 
century men stuck straws in their periwigs.” 


In the four main essays in “Hearts of Controversy,” Alice 
Meynell sits as a judge upon, in turn, Tennyson, Dickens, Swin- 
burne and the Brontés. In each case she does indeed get to the 
heart of the controversy. Discriminating between the loose 
admiration Tennyson received during his life and the looser re- 
action of neglect that has befallen him in our day, she strikes a 
just balance. “He... had both a style and a manner: a mas- 
terly style, a magical style, a too dainty manner, nearly a trick; 
a noble landscape and in it figures something ready-made.” 
Again brushing aside all mean criticism of Dickens’ style and 
grammar, of his wild, and to my mind, divine power of carica- 
ture, she reaches to the essential soul of the great Victorian. 
“Nothing places him so entirely out of date as his trust in 
human sanctity, his love of it, his hope for it, his leap at it. 
He saw it in a woman’s face, first met, and drew it to himself 
in a man’s hand first grasped.” 

To Swinburne, however, the writer feels that Mrs. Meynell 
is not so just. Reading her indictment, even a great admirer of 
the poet might find no word of reply. The case seems complete 
and unanswerable. Swinburne did only too often give us a 
jingle rather than poetry; his thoughts did have “their source, 
their home, their origin, their authority and mission in. . . his 
own vocabulary and the passion of other men”; too much of his 
verse did come from “a perfervid fancy rather than an imagina- 
tion.” All this we must grant. But his great genius must not 
be judged by “Dolores” or even by the choruses from “ Ata- 
lanta.” These are of his most amazing but not of his best 
work. Moreover it is cheap to charge him with an absurd 
couplet (hackneyed beyond endurance) written in youth, or to 
pour contempt upon him because “foam” and “ flame ”—words 
like these—are too frequently used to deck out his verse. Swin- 
burne as well as Tennyson is suffering from a reaction, but the 
writer ventures to think that his place in English song will ulti- 
mately be reckoned higher than that of Tennyson or of many 
more of the lordliest companies of the poets. 

Mrs. Meynell’s love of simple and spacious effects; her art 
which, like her religion, gives the freedom of a law; her aloof- 
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ness—all these mark her off from her contemporaries. Many of 
them write exceedingly well, but they are implicated in barren 
affairs. They sit at their desks with an eye on the clock, which 
must not move more quickly than their scribbling, post-haste 
pens. They serve their causes, and often wage noble battle, 
but the ephemeral happening which called forth this poem, or the 
crank or politician who was confuted by that article is unsub- 
stantial. When forgetfulness takes them away, the journalism 
of their period—though it be literature also—must go with them. 
This Mrs. Meynell knows. But “ Who of the wise would hesi- 
tate? To be honorable for one day—one named and dated 
cay, separated from all other days of the ages—or to be for an 
unlimited time tedious?” She herself has made her choice 
honorably. The contemplative of letters, she lets the world go 
The swords of soldiers receive only the aid of her dedi- 
cated cloistration, for her eyes are fixed upon the reality they 
THEODORE MAYNARD. 


by. 


struggle for. 


THE DEAD AVIATOR 


(RESNATI. 3uried May 21, 1918.) 
He moves how slowly through the silent street, 
He that the dullard earth was wont to scorn, 
For pace with him on slow and leaden feet 
His fellows walk, and bow their heads and mourn. 


The wings are clipt at last that used to soar, 
And dark the eyes that would confront the sun. 

He leaps to greet the dayspring never more, 
And with the lark his last glad race is run. 


He fared amid the continents of space, 
Air’s denizen, familiar, unafraid, 

He knew the clouds as girls their garden place, 
And with the vagrant winds his tryst was made. 


Earth was his death and not the fields of air; 
Let earth receive and hold his body fast, 

But his swift soul that made his body dare 
Slips from her grasp and has its will at last. 


Free of the body’s shard he flies, he flies, 
Fleeter than thought and subtler than a breath, 
Unhindered now he seeks his native skies, 
Beyond the little tyranny of death. 


BLANCHE M. KE tty. 


REVIEWS 


Drums of Defeat and Other Poems. 
NARD. London: Erskine Macdonald. 

The title of this musical and thoughtful little book of lyrics is 
admirably chosen, for the best of the poems in the collection 
have as their theme the triumph of failure. “The Fool,” “ Don 
Quijote,” “Ireland,” which is a poem that appeared originally in 
America, “In Memoriam, Patrick Henry Pearse,” and the fol- 
lowing “ Ballade of Failure,” are all beautiful poems in which 
Mr. Maynard proclaims melodiously the victorious folly of the 


Cross: 


By THEODORE May- 


With boom and benison and blight, 
With cunning and with smooth accord 
You smote us. In the stark sunlight 
We melted as the snows are thawed. 
Yet these can show a broken sword, 
Because their sword was not for sale, 
Where you can snow a shining hoard— 
But were you strong enough to fail? 
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In pride and panoply and might 

Your great triumphant legions poured 
Upon us, swift to slay and smite 

Us few on the embattled sward. 

Oh, as a bull gores so you gored, 
For you were many and could prevail. 

Your wings of victory are unflawed— 
But were you strong enough to fail? 


Now we ride homeward through the night, 
And bearing as our sole reward 
A banner trampled in the fight, 
A tattered rag to show for gaud. 
We must admit that you have scored; 
Yet honor is an ancient tale. 
Take all the glory we afford— 
But were you strong enough to fail? 


L’Envoi 


True, Prince, your champions ride abroad 
Superbly in their silver mail, 

And all the wide earth owns you lord— 

But were you strong enough to fail? 


The sonnet entitled “Silence” and the “Birthday Sonnet” 
too are admirably conceived and expressed, while “Sight and 
Insight ” and “ Gratitude” are beautiful poems of thanksgiving. 
“To the Dead” puts old thoughts well, and “Jn Domo Johan- 
nis” paints a charming picture of Our Lady in the evening of 
her days. Mr. Maynard reprints in this volume a number of 
poems which were first published in “Laughs and Whifts of 
Song,” a slender book of verse which was warmly praised in 
our issue of June 24, 1916. The author is a Chestertonian, with 
much of the manner of his master about him. The “ Tail-piece” 
had best been omitted. W. D. 





Essai sur la Philosophie de Gratry. 7 fr. 50. Par B. 
Porntup-GuILLEMot, Docteur és Lettres. La Doctrine Sociale 
de Gratry. 3 fr. 25. Paris: Gabriel Beauchesne. 

The author whose thought is reviewed in these two excellent 
volumes has often been called the greatest French Catholic 
philosopher of the nineteenth century. His works possess a 
lively interest as they are energized by the tireless struggle of 
a brilliant and sincere mind with intellectual and social prob- 
lems that are still paramount. Among other vital problems they 
treat of the proofs of the existence of God, the dialectic process, 
the “ Divine sense,” the relation between reason and faith, the 
soul and its laws of development, the cognoscitive faculties, the 
will and liberty, death and immortality Their author was inti- 
mate with such widely different minds as Aristotle, Plato, St. 
Thomas, Leibnitz, Descartes and Malebranche. M. Pointud- 
Guillemot has given us the essentials of his thought separated 
from the bold, sometimes reckless, imaginative and intellectual 
flights of the author, and subjected them to a sure criticism. 

The book on social science is perhaps the more interesting of 
the two. It gives us Gratry’s remarkable nineteenth-century 
prophecy of present-day social conditions and an exposition of 
the Christian basis for a true democracy. It treats, too, of war 
with its origins and uses, the prospect and means of obtaining 
permanent peace, the economic character of the coming era, the 
dangers of secret societies and of diplomatic lying, capitalist 
control of the press, labor unions, modern pauperism and its 
medieval remedy, Socialism, the duties of the rich. Here again 
the able criticism of M. Pointud-Guillemot has separated truth 
from error. Those who were impressed by Mr. Hilaire Belloc’s 
“Servile State” should read Gratry’s chapters on “ Financial 
Feudalism.” The variety of subjects covered in the books under 
review is an indication of their suggestive character. 

D. F. R. 





La Question sociale et nos Devoirs de catholiques. Le 
Clergé et l’Action sociale, Par JosepH-PAPpIN ARCHAMBAULT, 























































S.J. Préface de MoNnseIGNeEUR GAUTHIER. Montréal: Ecole 


Sociale Populaire. 40 sous, chacun. 

Popular action, says M. de Lamarzelle, quoted in the first of 
these volumes, is work done, not for those who have already 
succumbed in the struggle of life, but for such as are actually 
engaged in the very heat of the combat. To attract to the Church 
the great masses of our labor population is to win for her the 
true power of modern society. Catholics have not sufficiently 
manifested a realization of this great fact. Father Archambault 
is one of the few energetic Catholic leaders whose clearness of 
vision has pointed out to him the nature of the coming struggle 
and the need of preparing ourselves for it, if we would not 


leave the field to Socialists, radicals of every type and the — 


enemies of the Church. The volume in question is directed 
mainly to his own fellow-Canadians of the Catholic province of 
Quebec, which, he says, should be an example to the rest of 
Canada, as Belgium has been for all of Europe. Yet here, as 
elsewhere, there is much to be amended. Taking the most im- 
portant industry of Quebec, he finds that three typical classes of 
laborers in the local shoe factories are deplorably underpaid. 
Giving the budget of wages and of the normal expenditure of 
the average Catholic Canadian family, consisting of a father, 
mother and five young children, he shows that there is an annual 
deficit, respectively, of $150.30, $249.37, and $228.96. The family 
must, therefore, live far beneath normal Christian conditions, or 
mother and children will be driven into the factory to the ruin 
of morality and the home. Yet even this could offer no remedy, 
but would only increase the evil, which is largely attributable 
to want of steady employment. The first chapters of the book 
deal with fundamental social principles of universal interest. 
The second volume is of the utmost importance for the Cath- 
olic Hierarchy, the directors of seminaries and for the clergy in 
general. It is to be hoped that it will be widely studied and lead 
to practical applications. The author shows what has actually 
been accomplished in many of our Catholic seminaries, and indi- 
cates the nature of the social courses given in them or the meth- 
ods followed in preparing our clergy for their serious duties 
in relation to the great labor problems of our day. Carelessness 
in this important matter would evidently be the utmost folly and 
fully justify the accusations made against us by our enemies. 


J. H. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


“Her Irish Heritage” (Kenedy, $1.35), by Annie M. P. 
Smithson, while “ Dedicated to the Memory of the Men who 
Died, Easter, 1916,” is not a story of strife in Ireland, but of 
the bitter conflict which sometimes fills the soul of the convert 
to the Faith. The “ plot” of the story is somewhat forced, but 
this genuinely Catholic book is well worth reading, if only for 
Mrs. Smithson’s sympathetic presentation of all that the Church 
means to Irish Catholics———“‘ The Amazing Interlude ” (Doran, 
$1.40), by Mary Roberts. Rinehart, is a good illustration of Mrs. 
Rinehart’s skill in expanding a short story into a novel of 317 
pages. Sara Lee behind the lines, administering cheer and 
chocolate to the Belgian troops, is a gallant little figure, but her 
companions frequently form a rather uninteresting company. 
——lIn “ Salt, the Education of Griffith Adams” (Dutton, $1.50), 
Charles G. Norris has a keen eye for many of the defects of 
American schools and colleges which, he claims, not only do not 
impart “culture” but are calculated to destroy what little the 
average freshman brings with him. The publishers announce 
that “the author speaks plainly on vital factors in a young 
man’s life,” but this plain speaking is one reason why Mr. 
Norris, for all his undoubted ability, has failed to write a great 
novel. There is art, even in the disposition of sewage. 
As is usual with books of the advanced economic type, “ Gertie 
Swartz, Fanatic or Christian” (Doubleday, Page, $1.40), by 
Helen R. Martin, ends where it should begin. The story is 
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founded on the foolish question, “Is it Christian to treat work- 
men well, or is it mere fanaticism?” and is developed along 
extreme lines, with extreme characters. Gertie Swartz, who 
quotes Shaw and Tolstoy quite nonchalantly, wars on all exist- 
ing economic conditions and the Church’s (presumably 
Protestant) treatment of the workman. Her sister, Stella, a very 
Machiavelli in intrigue and selfish duplicity, wishes to deprive 
the workman of even his freely conceded rights. 





The author of “ Shellproof Mack” (Small, Maynard, $1.35) is 
Arthur James McKay, who earned the name of “ Shellproof ” 
by undergoing a shocking experience with German shells with- 
out suffering anything resembling shell-shock. He offers the 
reader an interesting narrative of twenty-eight months in the 
British army and of seventeen months in the trenches, a nar- 
rative at once humorous and thrilling, and which cannot but 
throw great light on what our boys are doing “ over there,” bat- 
tling for liberty——In “ Winged Warfare” (Doran, $1.50) 
Major W. A. Bishop, V. C., D. S. O., M. C., a Canadian aviator 
who has some fifty victories to his credit, tells of all his hair- 
breadth escapes. Killing German airmen and destroying their 
machines, so ruthless has this war become, is a cold, calculating 
business to be described without enthusiasm or emotion. “My 
Boy in Khaki” (Harper, $1.00) by Della Thompson Lutes is the 
title of a book describing a widowed American mother’s feelings 
and reflections when her only child goes off to the war. An 
unwavering faith and a stanch patriotism enable her to make 
the sacrifice bravely. 








Though Mr. William Rose Benét is not a Catholic, what he 
saw during “ The Graduation” at Georgetown University last 
month made him write the following stanzas, which Don 
Marquis of the New York Evening Sun recently set on the top 
of his “Sun Dial”: 


The gray walls of Georgetown 
Where priests have ever trod 
Are voiceless in stone, 

But they hold the voice of God. 
I saw a boy in khaki 

The burning censer swing, 
And other lads in khaki 
Raptly listening. 


I bent the knee beside them, 

I prayed for once their prayer, 
In the cool June sunlight, 

In the sacred air. 

The high cross went by me, 
The trumpets blew beside, 
With sorrow and thanksgiving 
My heart was crucified. 


There’s a flag over Georgetown, 
A flag full of stars, 

And her priests tread slowly 
And her boys go to the wars. 
But they bear in each breast 
Such a sacrament of sun— 

That, as my heart can well attest, 
I seemed the lonely one. 


A tiny boy was leaning 

By the choir-master’s knee, 

A face full of meaning, 

A seraph’s face had he. 

And I shall recall 

His face for years to come, 

The gravest of them all 

With a grace that struck me dumb. 


On a sunlit June morning 

Like a bird’s clear call, 

With the flag of my country 
Over us all, 

I knelt with them at Georgetown 
And heard the ivy say, 

“God is with us, God is with us, 
Forever and a day!” 
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EDUCATION 
Stephen Girard’s “ Charity” 

O N May 21, 1750, Stephen Girard, the second child of Pierre 

Girard and Odette Lafargue, was baptized at St. Seurin’s 
Church, Bordeaux, the day after his birth. That French Catholic 
boy subsequently became the richest man in America, for when 
he died in Philadelphia in 1831, he left a fortune of $7,600,000 
the bulk of which he bequeathed to that city for building and 
maintaining a school “to provide for such a number of poor 
male white children. . . . a better education as well as a more 
comfortable maintenance than they usually receive from the 
application of the public funds.” After naming the various 
branches of sound education which the orphans were to follow, 
the testator added: 

I do not forbid, but I do not recommend the Greek and 
Latin languages. I would have them taught facts and 
things, rather than words or signs; and especially I desire 
that by every proper means a pure attachment to our re- 
publican institutions, and to the sacred rights of conscience 
as guaranteed by our happy constitutions shall be formed 
and fostered in the minds of the scholars. 

Accordingly the Girard College curriculum emphasizes Eng- 
lish, history and general sciences, and the boys are taught trades 
or prepared for commercial life. 

“THe Sacrep RiGHTs oF CONSCIENCE” 
HE scholars in question, it is worthy of note, were to be 
admitted to Mr. Girard’s institution “between the ages of 
six and ten years” and might remain until “ between fourteen 
and eighteen years of age.” But in order, presumably, that the 
little orphans’ “ sacred rights of conscience” might be effectively 
safeguarded, their “ benefactor’ made the well-known provision: 

No ecclesiastic, missionary, or minister of any sect what- 
soever, shall ever hold or exercise any station or duty 
whatsoever in the said College, nor shall any such person 
ever be admitted for any purpose, or as a visitor, within the 
premises appropriated to the purposes of the said College: 
In making this restriction I do not mean to cast any reflection 
upon any sect or person whatever; but, as there is such a 
multitude of sects, and such diversity of opinion among 
them, I desire to keep the tender minds of the orphans, who 
are to derive advantage from this bequest, free from the 
excitements, which clashing doctrines and sectarian contro- 
versy are apt to produce; my desire is, that all the instructors 
and teachers in the College shall take pains to instil into 
the minds of the scholars the purest principles of morality, 
so that on their entrance into active life, they may, from 
inclination and habit, evince benevolence toward their fellow- 
creatures, and a love of truth, sobriety and industry, adopt- 
ing at the same time such religious tenets as their matured 
reason may enable them to prefer. 

How came it to pass, the thoughtful reader of the foregoing 
extraordinary provision will naturally inquire, that this child of 
Catholic parents committed in his old age so cruel an act of 
injustice toward the thousands of orphans who would enter 
Girard College as to deprive them, during the most impression- 
able period of their lives, of all religious training whatever? 
A httle light is thrown on the problem by a perusal of the 
recently published two-volume work, “ The Life and Times of 
Stephen Girard, Mariner and Merchant” (Lippincott), written 
by John Bach McMaster, Professor of American History, 
University of Pennsylvania. Though the voluminous and, for 
the most part uninteresting, letters that chiefly make up the 
biography do not reward the patient reader with nearly as much 
information as could be desired regarding the intellectual and 
moral character of Girard College’s founder, still among the dry 
details of his transactions in cotton or real estate and the prosy 
instructions to his European agents, a few lines occasionally 
appear which indicate what sort of man Stephen Girard was. 

He Lackep tHe Naturat Toucn 

HE biography has little to tell about his early life. We find 

him at the age of fourteen making his first voyage with his 

father who was a sea-captain, and he was in command of his own 
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ship by 1773. Three years later Girard became a citizen of 
Pennsylvania, and soon began to lay the foundation of his large 
fortune. In 1814 he was so rich that he subscribed for almost 
the entire amount of the Government war loan of $5,000,000, and 
his ships were on every sea. His cruel treatment of a servant 
who ran away from him, and the heartless way he refused to help 
his brother’s indigent family would seem to indicate that he 
lacked the natural touch. Unlike most Frenchmen, he was 
“perfectly indifferent” to the land of his birth. It must be 
said, however, that when yellow fever scourges visited Phila- 
delphia we find Girard devoting himself courageously to relief 
work. He died in 1831 and was buried first in the Catholic 
cemetery of Holy Trinity Church, but twenty years later his 
remains were placed, with elaborate Masonic ceremonies, in 
the college he founded. 


INFIDEL INFLUENCES 


T HE fact that he was fond of naming his ships after promi- 
nent French atheists appears to show that Rousseau, Vol- 
taire, Helvetius, etc., were his favorite authors. It would be 
interesting to learn how far they were responsible for the 
clause in Girard’s will which excludes clergymen from his 
orphanage. Daniel Webster was of the opinion that the influ- 
ence of “Tom” Paine and Constantin Volney, whom Girard 
must have known personally, also had considerable to do with 
the insertion of the clause in question, which Webster charac- 
terized as a mark of “sheer, ribald, low, vulgar, deism and 
infidelity.” In the famous speech he made, beginning February 
10, 1844, before the Supreme Court of the United States, in 
behalf of Girard’s heirs, who tried to break the will, Mr. 
Webster called the excluding provision the “most opprobrious, 
the most insulting and unmerited stigma that ever was cast or 
attempted to be cast upon the preachers of Christianity .. . in 
the history of the country.” The orator based his argument 
chiefly on the contention that Girard’s gift to Philadelphia was 
not really a “charity” at all, because “a school for the instruc- 
tion of the young which sedulously and reproachfully excludes 
Christian knowledge is no charity either in principle or author- 
ity.” Webster concluded his plea with the words: 

In my opinion, if Mr. Girard had given years to the study 
of a mode by which he could dispose of his vast fortune so 
that no good could arise to the general cause of charity—no 
good to the general cause of learning—no good to human 
society—and that which would be most productive of pro- 
tracted struggles, troubles and difficulties in the popular 
councils of a great city, he could not so effectually have 
attained this result as he has by this device. 

All of Webster’s eloquence and arguments, however, failed to 
win the case, for Chief Justice Story decided that the clause in 
question is quite constitutional and that Girard’s heirs could 
not break his will. Consequently up to this day no clergyman 
has ever set foot within the walls of Girard College. 


THE Provision’s PracticAL RESULTS 


— the excluding clause quoted above it is quite clear 
that Stephen Girard did not want the orphans he sheltered 
brought up Christians. The directors of the institution took 
care, however, that from the beginning the laymen on the faculty 
of the College should conduct “unsectarian.” religious services 
for the boys. According to the “ Rules for the Government of 
the College” adopted by its board, February 15, 1848: “The 
prayers and hymns or psalms to be used in these [religious] 
services . . . shall be so framed as to form a full and appropriate 
service without sectarianism but calculated to arouse and pre- 
serve true devotion and piety in the mind,” and subsequently a 
book of hymns and prayers was printed for the use of the 
orphans. A booklet entitled “Girard College and its Founder,” 
dated Philadelphia, 1917, and presented to applicants by the 
Board of Directors of City Trusts, remarks under the caption, 
“ Religious Teaching”: “No conception of the work of the 























College is more false than that the institution is irreligious or 
non-religious.” For 

the first book brought to Girard College was the Bible, 

and the Bible has always had a foremost place in the teach- 

ings of the institution. The difference between Girard 

College and most other institutions is that religious instruc- 

tion at Girard College has been given by laymen, and not 

by ecclesiastics. No meal is eaten in the institution without 
the invoking of the Divine blessing. The assembling of the 

College for chapel service, of which a part invariably is 

Scripture reading and prayer, is a daily practice. On Sunday 

two chapel services are held, and at these services addresses 

are delivered either by some member of the official staff of 
the College or by a visiting layman. 

So Stephen Girard’s “philosophical morality,” colored and 
modified a little by a vague, undogmatic sort of Protestantism 
would seem to be the only spiritual food the orphans of the 
institution are accustomed to receive from the age of six to 
eighteen, the most impressionable period of their lives. The 
founder of Girard College was willing indeed that the boys on 
graduating would “adopt such religious tenets as their matured 
reason may enable them to prefer.” But it would be interesting 
to learn how many of the orphans who leave the institution 
have remaining any faith whatever in revealed religion. 


Wuat BeEcoMEs oF A CATHOLIC’s FAITH? 


— are now about 1,540 boys in Girard College and since 
the institution was founded in 1848 some 9,000 orphans, it 
is computed, have been educated there. How many of them 
were the baptized children of Catholic parents? It is hard to 
say. In the “ Report and Catalogue of Girard College” for the 
year 1891 there are a number of boys bearing such suspiciously 
Catholic names as Corcoran, Devlin, Gaffney, Dolan, Kelly, etc. 
During the seventy years of the institution’s existence several 
hundred Catholic orphans were doubtless committed to the 
institution by their lukewarm relatives or by the courts, and 
they now swell the ranks of the “should be’s” that live in 
Pennsylvania. A number of the Catholic boys who entered 
Girard College, it must also be remembered, died there before 
graduation without a priest and without the Last Sacraments, 
for according to the founder’s will “No ecclesiastic . . . shall 

. ever be admitted for any purpose, or as a visitor” into the 
college. 

One is loath to believe that there are Catholics in Pennsylvania 
today so blind as not to see what a menace Girard College must 
be to the faith of the Catholic orphans bound over to that 
institution’s directars to be “educated.” For what chance of 
surviving has the faith of a boy who loses one or both of his 
Catholic parents early in life and is then committed, until the 
age of eighteen, to an institution within whose walls no instruc- 
tion in his religion is permitted, where Holy Mass is never 
celebrated and where a priest is never allowed to set his foot? 

Wa ter Dwicnt, S.J. 


SOCIOLOGY 
A Social Mission to Protestants 


TREMENDOUS opportunity for Catholic workers is 
pointed out by Cardinal Bourne in his remarkable pastoral 
on Catholics and Social Reform. “If we review,” says his 
Eminence, “the main principles of Catholic social teaching, we 
shall observe how many of the utterances of ‘modern un- 
rest’ are merely exaggerated or confused statements of those 
very principles; and since, as has been truly said, ‘the Catholic 
Church is not afraid of enthusiasm,’ we should not find it hard 
to put before the most ardent their own ideals, in a more co- 
herent and satisfying form than they could do it for them- 
selves.” 
No one who has been in association with the more earnest- 
minded of our separated brethren can doubt that what the Car- 
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dinal says is profoundly true and important. It applies to social 
questions, but not to them alone. It applies to international 
and all questions that have a moral bearing; and it applies to 
purely religious questions, to the fundamentals of Christianity. 
It used to be my fortune to attend inter-denominational con- 
ferences on social work. All except a handful of the people 
at those conferences were Protestants, but they were all earnest 
Christians. Most of the things said at the conferences were 
excellent and, indeed, fundamentally Catholic. But it was a 
most noticeable thing that these good people were sentimental, 
rather than intellectual. The favorite formula with which they 
would begin their expressions of opinion was, “I’m sure we all 
feel that,” and so on. 


“ SENTIMENT” AND INTELLIGENCE 


T was with them a matter of feeling, of instinct, rather than 

of reasoned principles. They would be enthusiastic about 
the living wage, but they could not themselves have based it 
on the bed-rock of natural law as Leo XIII did. They would 
have been indignant with the “ profiteering” that the war has 
shown to be so shocking, but they would not have known the 
constructive doctrine of the just price that medieval thinkers 
stated so precisely. A score of similar examples might be given. 
The Catholic tradition of logic, of definiteness, of striving after 
clarity, of arguing from principles, gives us the power of put- 
ting these “feelings” and “instincts” of Protestants into in- 
tellectual form. We can express for Protestants their own prin- 
ciples better than they can do it for themselves, provided al- 
ways we are ourselves not too absolute, and that we try to un- 
derstand them. 

Yet it is a curious fact that because Catholics hold truths in- 
tellectually rather than sentimentally, they often realize less of 
their force. There is a wealth of sociology in every semin- 
arian’s course of ethics, and even in the catechism, but how few 
are aware of it! How few can translate the technical terms 
of theology into the language of the newspapers! The great 
majority of the most successful modern Catholic writers in 
the English language have been converts. Some of the best 
lives of saints, have been written by Protestants. We Cath- 
olics learn old truths in an old way, and we do not discover 
their perennial newness. That is why it so often happens that 
converts see more in Catholic truth, when once they meet it, 
than “born” Catholics have ever seen, and thus the converts 
excel in interpretative power. If we Catholics made a greater 
and more sympathetic attempt to understand the difficulties of 
Protestants, we should get a better appreciation of our own 
solutions. 


Tue NEED For SocIAL STUDIES 


HAVE said that Protestants are often Catholic without 

knowing it. It is unfortunately true, also, that they are some- 
times ‘un-Christian without knowing it. Because they lose grip 
of the intellectual principles fundamental to the Christian view 
of life, they uncomprehendingly endorse proposals that are in- 
compatible with Christianity. For examples of this we might 
refer to the eugenistic proposals, involving the denial of human 
rights to “the unfit,’ which have been so widely accepted in 
theory, by non-Catholics, and even put into practice. It is the 
lack of grip on intellectual principles that betrays Protestants 
into these lapses into paganism. Sentiment is dominant among 
Protestants, especially the most earnest Protestants, and even 
though their sentiments be largely right, they are prone to in- 
definiteness, exaggeration and inconsistencies. The insistence 
upon precision of statement, logical reasoning, and consistency 
of action with principles, which distinguishes Catholic thought, 
is just what is needed to correct the vagaries of social move- 
ments guided chiefly by mere philanthropic impulse. 

It is part of the missionary task, which Catholics should per- 
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form for Protestants, to do this work of social enlightenment. 
We should be anxious to advocate and defend such Catholic 
doctrines as the living wage, the rights and duties of property, 
the dignity of poverty, and the the individual, 
as well as the more purely theological doctrines which divide us 
Protestants. The preaching of Catholic ideals of social 
life is part of the teaching of Catholic truth. It is indeed a 
In the words of Cardinal Bourne: 


sacredness of 
from 
missionary task. 


Understanding all these [social] truths as parts of one 
Christian scheme of life, may we not hope that the people 
of this country will come to have a new conception of what 
Christianity means? Finding a guide whom they can trust 
in the complex social problems of today, will they not ex- 
amine the claims of the Catholic Church to guide them in 
those religious perplexities which, under the pressure of 
war, they are begining to feel? 


It is for Catholics to fit themselves by social study for the 
delivery of that social message which must have such great 
religious value in our day. 


HENRY SOMERVILLE. 


NOTE AND COMMENT 


New College at 
Marymount 

TT’ HERE has been a constant growth in the development of 
higher education for our Catholic girls. The Church in 
past centuries has never neglected the educational as well as 
the spiritual welfare of women and today we find her no less 
eager to provide whatever can contribute to the safety and 
dignity of The latest educational 
facilities for our Catholic girls is the opening of a new college 
by the Religious of the Sacred Heart of Mary at Marymount, 
Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. A gift of twenty acres, with 
Italian gardens and three handsome buildings, on the Castle Ridge 


woman. accession to her 


section of Tarrytown, recently made by Mr. James Butler, has 
rendered possible this latest development. The new curricula 
are to include a two-year finishing course for high-school grad- 
Reference was 
made in the past year to the establishment at Marymount of 


uates and a four-year course leading to degrees. 


social science, the recent additions will now 
the educational efforts of the Religious of the Sacred 
Heart of Mary in the United States. 


new courses in 


crown 


Archbishop Messmer Legislates 

Against Prohibition Movement 

N a strong and timely pastoral letter, Archbishop Messmer 

points out the insidious dangers of the Prohibition movement 

and the false principles underlying it. The movement is now 

serving as a mask for some enemies of the Church, who have 

confessed, explicitly or implicitly, that they are aiming at the 
Mass. 


It becomes more evident from day to day that there is a 
strong sectarian power back of the present Prohibition 
movement. We may not deny that many Catholics, priests 
among them, are actuated by good motives and acting in 
good faith in this matter, but they fail to see the absolutely 
false principle underlying the movement and the sinister 
work of the enemies of the Catholic Church trying to profit 
by this opportunity of attacking her in the most sacred 
mystery intrusted to her. 

_For these reasons I hereby positively forbid all pastors 
of parishes in this archdiocese to allow any Prohibition 
speeches to be given on any premises, be it the church, the 
school, or a hall. On the other hand, this is a most oppor- 
tune time to preach on the Catholic virtue of temperance, 
exhorting every one to practise true moderation in eating 
and drinking and even total abstinence from intoxicating 
drinks. Prohibition is in no sense moderation, yet this is 
the true meaning of the cardinal virtue of temperance. 


AMERICA 


It is well that while Catholics unite to attack the bigotry and 
intemperance of the Prohibition movement, its false principles 
and its undemocratic character, they should also effectively 
combat the evil of intoxication both by insisting upon the virtue 
of temperance itself and by promoting sane and practical legis- 
lation that will prove a real remedy against the evils we all 
deplore. 


The Case of the Texan 

Stockmen 
PITIFUL tale comes to us in a letter from Texas telling 
of the distress upon the cattle ranches. A dry spring fol- 
lowed upon the drought of last year and completely exhausted 
the resources of the “uncomplaining” stockmen of the West. 


Stockmen have had to pay for high-priced feed all the 
winter and in spring were forced to borrow all that the banks 
would lend them. If we can get general rains, financial as- 
pects will be better. The stockmen in this dry section 
should be given some assistance by the Government. If this 
is denied them, thousands of head of cattle will die of 
starvation. Their owners can borrow no money to buy 
high-priced feed and have no means to move them to grassy 
pastures in States where rain has fallen. Cattle that do not 
die must be sold, whether marketable or not. It means 
the destocking of the entire western country, which would 
imply a serious loss in food-production. The banks and 
cattle-loan companies have stood nobly by the stockmen 
and have lent them every dollar they could risk. Should 
the cattle be thrown on the market in their present starved 
condition it is doubtful whether they would bring sufficient 
returns to repay the banks. If the stockmen could have 
their loans extended and could borrow a little money to 
feed their stock during the drought or to remove them to 
grass they could “ make it through” all right. 


This is a patent instance of the need of Government assist- 
ance upon the ranch as on the farm, or better still, of the need 
of a cooperative credit system whereby the stockman, as well 
as the farmer, can help himself, relying upon Government aid 
to whatever extent this may become necessary. The welfare 
of the entire country demands that both ranch and farm should 
be wisely protected and saved from distress. 


Qualifications for Women’s 
Parliamentary Vote 
bi peculiarity of the qualification required for a Parlia- 
mentary vote in England is well illustrated in the follow- 
ing regulations for the new women voters as presented by Isabel 
Willis in the London Catholic Times: 


(1) A woman, whether married or single, can have a vote 
in her own right if she occupies either as owner or tenant any 
land or premises, or dwelling house (such as a flat). (2) If 
she occupies a room, or rooms, as a lodger, provided she fur- 
nishes them herself. (3) If she inhabits a dwelling-house or 
rooms in a dwelling-house, by reason of her employment, 
provided it is not inhabited by her employer. This would 
qualify an office caretaker, for example, but not a domestic 
servant. (4) If she has received a degree other than hono- 
rary at any university in the United Kingdom. In the case of 
Oxford and Cambridge, which at present do not grant de- 
grees to women, she is also qualified to vote if she has passed 
the final examination, and resided the number of terms re- 
quired of a man (nine terms). 


Though a married woman have none of these qualifications, she 
can claim to be registered and to vote if her husband has any 
of the necessary qualifications, The wife of a university grad- 
uate, however, cannct vote in virtue of her husband's “degree. 
Further regulations are made for women in naval or military 
service and for “joint occupation.” Thus two joint occupants 
of a dwelling-house may qualify, but not more than two. In 
the case of several persons living together two can qualify as 
joint occupants, while the others might do so as lodgers, by pay- 
ing £5 yearly to the head of the house and supplying their own 
furniture. 





